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The Unity of Man and the Unity 
of Nature 


By CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Charles Hartshorne, A.B. (Harvard) ’21, M.A. (Harvard) ’22, Ph.D. (Har- 
vard) ’23, formerly of the Department of Philosophy and the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, has come to Emory Uni- 
versity this fall as Professor of Philosophy. Here first published is the address 
which he delivered on his visit to Emory in May 1954. 


HE HUMAN RACE, alone among the animal species on the planet, 
yarn the power, and it sometimes seems, the inclination, to 
destroy large parts of itself. The power will be there from now on, 
unless science and technology sink again to a primitive level, which 
will hardly happen unless through the destruction of the more ad- 
vanced nations. For centuries at least, the security of much of the 
world’s population will depend almost from day to day upon the 
will to peace, the energetic, patient seeking of international agree- 
ment, in contrast to the will to group aggrandizement, or in contrast 
to recklessness, impatience, hysterical fears, among the peoples and 
rulers of certain nations, including our own. We are one world in 
danger, if in nothing more; particularly the Northern Hemisphere 
is one world (radioactive dust would not, I understand, so readily 
move across the equator, with its upsurge of warm air). The ques- 
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tion is, can the commonness of the peril suffice to produce the requi- 
site sacrifices and restraints ? 

The history of the formation of nations exhibits two procedures 
tending to enlarge the scope of action toward common ends: these 
are conquest, and federation against common enemies. If this ex- 
hausts the possibilities, then apparently we must conquer or be 
conquered, or discover a universal enemy of mankind. But we cannot 
conquer, in the military sense, without a large part, at least, of the 
very disaster we fear, destruction of a substantial fraction of the 
world’s most civilized peoples. Nor is it probable that we can be 
conquered without a similar disaster to mankind—unless by our 
whole-hearted adoption of the pacifist role. We should have to de- 
stroy our principal weapons, unilaterally disarm. Even then, we 
ourselves would still be open to danger of violent attack, since our 
enemies might think it better to finish us off when our voluntary 
weakness had gone sufficiently far, lest we changed our minds and 
reversed the process. In any case, we would be accepting some form 
of slavery for multitudes of peoples for generations or, more prob- 
ably, centuries. It also seems unlikely in the extreme that we could 
ever agree to reverse our entire national history in the pacifist direc- 
tion. We would at best be torn by bitter disagreement; and probably 
in the end fight anyway when the free world had begun to shrink to 
unbearably narrow limits. 

Is there then a universal enemy of mankind, against whom we 
could unite with all nations in a world federation? Until the men 
from another planet really do appear, until the “flying saucers” land 
and permit us all to see their occupants, mankind can have no com- 
mon foe in the literal sense. ‘‘Nature,” against whom some say we 
should war, is not a foe, and we have warred too much against her 
already. The other animals, or the elements, are not contriving our 
ruin, or seeking to enslave or exploit us. In many parts of the 
world, farmers have shot down hawks whose food is almost entirely 
rodents and insects which do farmers more harm than hawks. Only 
biologists have any accurate idea of the total effect of a species on 
human affairs, and they are slow to classify animals as “harmful,” 
even to man. Surely we cannot learn to love one another by hating 
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nature. (More readily, by acquiring a common love for her!) The 
plain truth is that man is now by far his own worst enemy. It is other 
men, and ourselves in some respects, that we have chiefly to fear. 
And fear begets hatred. This is our difficulty; for if we give way to 
hatred, can war be avoided? 
| Let us survey the motives that might help us here. Men coéperate 
not only because they have a common enemy to hate, but also because 
they have common dangers to dread, such as when there is a fire; 
further, men codperate because they have common tasks, opportu- 
nities for mutual benefits; finally, because they sympathize with or 
| love one another in varying degrees. Now mankind does at present 
ht have a very grave common danger. It also has immense common 
tasks and opportunities, though these, alas, are not so obvious or so 
well understood as the danger. Finally, for thousands of years it 
has been said that “‘all men are brothers.’ The question then is, are 
the foregoing motives to codperation enough, in the absence of 
conquest, and of a universal foe outside mankind, to outweigh the 
divisive and hysterical forces tending to hurl a large part of man- 
kind against most of the rest of mankind? This is where we are, 
where we come into the play. Will the play have to end with the 
| abrupt disappearance of most of the players? 
The uniqueness of our situation is that, for the first time, the same 
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ruin faces both sides. If either side makes the great misstep, multi- 
tudes of peoples speaking many languages, many miles apart, are 
in immediate peril. If we are to hate anyone in this situation, should 
it not be the irresponsibles, wherever they are, whose inner weakness 
might plunge us into catastrophe ? 
But surely hatred cannot be our principal resource in this unique 
danger. Hatred is too blind, and we need to understand the men 
| whose motives will have to be reached if we are to be saved. A safer 
motivation is fear—not as a vague, ungovernable emotion, but as 
a rational though keen awareness of danger, and of a danger which 
is impersonal and universal, the danger of war in which both sides 
will lose much of what they value. Fear thus understood has no need 
to be blind. For the danger is there. We have now defined our prob- 
lem. Can we achieve racial solidarity out of fear, hope, and love? 
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This will be something new. Yet, these factors have always played 
important roles in the past. When there was a fire, men helped their 
neighbors. They codperated in hunting, and in many other ways. If 
the common danger or the common need is great enough, common 
enough, obvious enough, why should hate have to be added? And 
if the probable benefits from common action are very substantial and 
clearly anticipated, this too has its effect. Release from the burden 
of armaments would clearly benefit almost everyone, wherever he 
lives. There is another consideration. It is becoming apparent that 
men everywhere have a great stake, scarcely less than they have in 
the avoidance of war, in a better adjustment between population 
growth and available food and other materials. For this is a second 
immense common danger, on the one hand, and common opportu- 
nity, on the other. In Asia, Puerto Rico, Egypt, and indeed, for half 
the human race, at least, the benefits of science have been largely 
cancelled out by population growth. We lower the death rate which 
has been natural to man throughout all the past, but we tend to leave 
the birth rate as it was. But the two were in balance, a balance we 
have upset. Of course science does make it possible to provide for 
an increasing population, but only with certain qualifications. The 
population growth must not be too fast, and in crowded areas it 
may be that no growth, or even a decrease, would be the only, or the 
best way to avoid misery. 

We Americans talk too glibly about “abundance” as within the 
reach of all. In Arabian countries, for example, freedom of the press 
means little. Why? In part, because there is virtually no press, and 
there is no press chiefly because there is virtually no paper pulp to 
be had. No doubt it is conceivable that it could be provided, but the 
forests of the earth are finite, they are shrinking, and the earth’s 
population is growing with vast strides. True there are other ways 
of distributing news. We need not despair, but no one can respon- 
sibly deny a very grave problem in population growth, as it is now 
proceeding. That this growth produces misery is not a pessimistic 
prophecy; it is a fact. The misery is at hand. It might seem that the 
population problem is not our American affair. Yet the Puerto Rican 
troubles almost cost us the lives of some of our Congressmen. In the 
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long run, our country also will fill up; indeed, some think it is already 
too full, and whatever the population situation here, several billions 
of Asiatics in misery will probably not be compatible with any safe 
prosperity anywhere on earth. And in much of Europe population 
pressure on resources is dangerously great. 

Thus in war and population controls we have two great world 
dangers and hence needs for common action. Asiatics cannot of them- 
selves adequately realize the twin goals of increasing production and 
decreasing births. For both objectives, certain parts of science, pure 
and applied, are needed, all that can be furnished to them, and 
needed quickly and in continuing doses. On the positive side, a real 
relief from the cruel pressure of mounting demands for supplies will 
eventually make it easier to relax the tensions that threaten us with 
war and burden us with armaments. So we all have a stake in this 
matter, especially if our children and our children’s children fall 
within our purview. 

It is notable how all our material dangers and opportunities de- 
rive from science. Science, in irresponsible or socially stupid hands, 
is our mortal foe; but only science in better hands can save us. 
Unless through vast catastrophes we sink back to a peasant econ- 
omy, we shall throughout the foreseeable human future face the 
terrible risks of technological power turned by one group against 
another, with much or even all of mankind exposed to ruin. The 
danger can be kept in the background by suitable arrangements, but 
potentially it will be there. We are “stuck with it.” This lane has 
no turning, except by catastrophic return to the simple, preindustrial 
method of living. 

The moral is that social understanding and good will are our only 
means of fencing in the abyss that yawns before us. The danger 
comes, not from nature, but from man. Some express this by saying 
that social science must catch up with natural science. But this is a 
puzzling matter. Natural science tells us what men can do with 
physical instruments, for good and for ill, if they want to. Social 
science might tell us—even though less precisely—what some men 
can do to other men, for good or ill, if they want to. But are there 
enough men who want mankind to be saved from destruction, want 
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it so intensely that they will put their energies and understanding 
to work to that end? If so, then social science may render their 
efforts more effective. And if I were on one of the foundations, 
I think I would do what some of them have been doing, and increase 
research grants for social science projects. 

What does social science include? Does it include the study and 
guide to the right use of the best religions and philosophies of the 
past and present? If so, then indeed it is what we need. But if it 
excludes religion and philosophy, then is it enough? And can it ex- 
clude them, and really be the adequate study of human social rela- 
tions ? Again, what is the relation of social to natural science ? Social 
science can be wholly independent neither of natural science, espe- 
cially biology, on the one hand, nor of philosophy and religion, on 
the other. The first relates us to what is below us, in the scale of 
existence, the other to what is above us, and somehow includes all 
levels of existence. For science, man is one species of animal, among 
the million or more species; his unity as a species is a special— 
though uniquely important—case of the unity of animal life and of 
all life. And the unity of life is only a special case or aspect of the 
unity of the cosmic system. 

There is, however, a curious paradox in modern views of man 
and his relations to the universe. On the one hand, the old religious 
views, the primitive animisms, are scolded as anthropomorphic. The 
poets who feel a sense of kinship with all nature, a sense of life and 
spirit in all things, are mere dreamers. There are no spirits and no 
demons, only matter and natural law. But on the other hand, if you 
say, man alone has intelligence, or social emotions of love, hate, 
parental solicitude, and so on, you are told that this is quite wrong, 
that human intelligence, and still more, human emotional reactions 
and sensations have animal origins and anticipations. But either such 
things as feeling and sensation are exclusively human, or they are 
not. You cannot have it both ways. True, you may affirm merely 
material process at the bottom, and feeling and thinking at and near 
the top, of the scale of beings. But then somewhere in between the 
extremes, the merely material or physical must meet the material 
which is also mental. Mere matter meets matter plus mind. Yet 
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science becomes ever clearer that no such dualism can possibly have 
scientific support. All individuals can be viewed as physical systems, 
and all, even atoms, can be viewed as responding to stimuli with 
their own internal feelings. Science does not find it useful to take the 
latter view, but it can still less accomplish its purposes by denying it. 
For quantities of energy must then be lost in disputes, impossible 
to settle, as to where the lower limit of the psychological interpreta- 
tion should be. Is it the lowest vertebrates, the amoeba, the virus 
“cell,” radioactive molecule, or what? All in some fashion respond 
to their environment, and the radioactive molecule even initiates 
activity without having to be stirred up by its environment. The 
whole gamut of levels from atoms to man is for science basically 
one system. From this it appears that the poets’ notion of his kinship 
with all nature may in principle be correct. 

Admittedly we cannot know what sort of feeling of harmony or 
discord a deer may enjoy, but we do know a deer can be in good 
adjustment or not with its environment, and this would for it con- 
stitute the experience of beauty. In principle, all nature can be inter- 
preted aesthetically—as correctly, though not as definitely, as all 
nature can be interpreted in terms of physical structure. Only in 
details, then, were the animist and the poet in error. Science is elimi- 
nating the fanciful details. What it is not doing and cannot do is to 
establish a dualistic materialism in which the sentient and intelligent 
arises out of mere bits of dead matter, human evaluations out of a 
nature devoid of values. Human values emerge, sure enough, but 
are there not simian values, amoebic values—and who dares to 
assign a first level of values? 

If the foregoing is at all correct, then the social point of view is 
the final point of view. All creatures are fellow creatures. Nothing 
is wholly alien to us or devoid of inner satisfactions with which, if 
we could grasp them, we might more or less sympathize. It is merely 
a question of how accessible to our perception and understanding 
the inner values may be. 

There is an old formula for the universal fellowship of creatures, 
that all are one family with one supreme parent or creator. Men are 
brothers almost literally, for they have one heavenly parent. It may 
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seem that this is scarcely an aid to human coéperation, since a man 
and an insect must also, on the assumption, have the same heavenly 
parent, yet a man cannot be expected to make substantial sacrifices 
for the welfare of the insect. But the point is that the unity of 
nature, once granted, admits of special aspects. Since even I and an 
insect are fellows, constituents of one beautiful and valuable whole 
of life, expressive of one divine wisdom, I will not kill even so trivial 
a creature, or torture it, merely for fun, and I will hesitate to exter- 
minate any species of creature. On the other hand, should I have 
reason to kill an insect, I will not suppose that this has the same 
importance as killing a man. For though each creature contributes to 
the whole of life, it contributes no more and no less than its nature 
enables it to. To recognize the ant as fellow contributor, is not sen- 
timentally to exaggerate its contribution, but simply to let it count 
for what it is, so far as we are able to guess this. The same with a 
man; but here the contribution is an incomparably more distinctive 
one, for individuality is far greater on the higher levels of life. 

A familiar objection to the conception of brotherhood under God 
is that the conflicts and evils in nature are incompatible with this con- 
ception. But let us see what these evils are. Animals, other than man, 
are in general healthy (for the unhealthy or injured cannot long 
maintain themselves), and they are in general living in accordance 
with their impulses, without gross frustrations; and what can this 
be but happiness, so far as they are capable of it? They do even- 
tually die, but is it desirable they should live forever? Watch any 
young animal and see how eager and interested it is in all that sur- 
rounds it. The longer life lasts, the more has everything (or some- 
thing like it) been encountered before. The essential charm of nov- 
elty gradually diminishes. Death is the solution. I see no other, and 
to me it is almost miraculous that this has not long been obvious to 
everyone. Moreover, to die by being swiftly killed by some more 
powerful animal, as so many do, is to my taste a better way to die 
than many a human being must endure in our hospitals. The so- 
called ‘‘enemies” of a species are responsible for the fact that, at 
any time, most of its members are in youth or the prime of life, 
still full of zest and the enjoyment of novelty. Would it be prefer- 
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able if they all lived to die of old age, so that, at any one time, a 
rather large proportion were too old to be more than half-interested 
in living? I honestly do not believe those who tell us they can think 
up a much better scheme of nature than the one God has made. 
I fear they would make a mess of it. 

It may seem that I have proved too much. For does it not follow 
that it would be all right for men to prey on one another? They 
would only be doing as nature does. But in the first place, it is rare 
in nature for members of the same species to prey on, or seriously 
damage, one another. In the second place, the possibility of death in 
the prime of life has a different meaning for man than the other 
creatures. Man makes plans which require years or generations to 
execute; he needs much of his life span merely to learn the basic 
facts of civilized existence ; much of the remainder is needed to bring 
up his children; he then wants several years to finish his life work, 
or to follow up some interest which family cares have stood in the 
way of. Moreover, man knows that he is going to die, and he also 
knows to what extent men are likely, in his society, to die at the 
hands of other men. Hence the whole quality and feeling of his life 
with his neighbors depends upon the extent to which the command- 
ment, thou shalt not commit murder, is respected in that society. 
After all, it is not merely a man’s life that another man ought to 
respect; we are not to intrude forcibly and needlessly into other 
persons’ affairs in any important respect without their consent. 

But animals have no affairs in this sense; nor can a fox discuss 
with a rabbit whether his appropriate moment to die has come. A 
would-be murderer could discuss with his intended victim the values 
at stake in his continued existence; that is to say, both men would 
know what they were talking about, what murder is, and so on. One 
animal preying on another does not commit murder in this deliber- 
ate human sense at all; rabbits, for example, die by an inherited 
system of instincts benefiting both rabbits and their devourers, but 
this system as a whole is unknown to both parties. Men, on the con- 
trary, are aware of the general scheme of nature, but with their 
power of conscious choice, are themselves somewhat beyond any 
fixed system of living and dying. They have to create one, and to 
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recreate it from time to time. As Kant said, man is the one lawless 
being on earth, unless he makes his own laws and keeps them. He 
may on the whole be better than the rest of nature, but he does well 
if he can avoid being, in some respects, far worse. Nothing in the 
jungle is to my mind nearly so horrible as our gangster youths. The 
jungle animals are in their appropriate and, as I have argued, useful 
roles; the youths are not. For one who sees things as they are, it is 
our cities, not the jungles, that make it hard to believe in a good 
God. Moreover the terrifying growth in the human populations of 
the world is a menace, both to man himself, and to other creatures, 
like nothing else in the rest of nature. 

But, you may say, I still have not shown why there should be any 
evil, whether suffering in nature, or wickedness or folly in man, if 
God is good and all-powerful. Why is not the world so smoothly 
put together, so made and contrived that every evil is prevented, so 
controlled that every process reaches a wholly desirable outcome? 
My answer is that I believe these are words with no clear meaning. 
The world is not a set of mere things, passively put and kept in their 
places, vessels of clay molded by the divine potter, and arranged 
each on its appropriate shelf. The world is a community of active 
individuals. To be such an individual is to make one’s own “place,” 
in a certain measure, and put oneself in it. No other individual can 
do this for one, even if the other individual be God. It is not that 
God is weak, but that my act is mine, and it is senseless to say that 
God simply makes this act; for if this were so it would be His act 
and not mine at all. We fool ourselves with words, saying for in- 
stance that God must determine all our acts; for do these not spring 
from the nature which He gave us? But this “nature” of a man is a 
neat little verbal package rather than an observed reality. If each 
person is self-active, creating his own réle to some extent, then each 
new act and state of the person is in some degree self-determined. 
What we call a man’s character or nature is a sort of composite 
photograph of his past acts, not an explanation of them. Each act 
alters the photo a little, and no new act can ever be exactly inferred 
from the old photos. Imagine a psychologist predicting a musical 
composition by applying psychological laws to a composer friend of 
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his. The psychologist then becomes a composer, and since compo- 
sition expresses individual ways of feeling, there will be two indi- 
viduals essentially the same in their deepest emotional nature. More- 
over, the psychologist would not really be “predicting” the compo- 
sition, but making it. By these and other lines of reasoning we arrive 
at the conclusion that, so far at least as any conceivable or usable 
human knowledge goes, individual acts are really in some measure 
free, or self-determined. 

The tragedy of the world, I conclude, is the price of individu- 
ality. The greater the depth of individuality, the greater the possi- 
bilities both for good and evil. It is not simply a question of moral 
evil. The most innocent uses of freedom involve some risk of conflict 
and suffering. There are many decisions, and thus a composition of 
decisions, but this composition is itself no decision. It simply hap- 
pens. It is chance or luck. If each of twenty children decides to shout, 
has any of them decided that there shall be the confused noise that 
ensues, preventing any of them from being properly heard? Every 
individual is fate for other individuals. Divine providence may be 
a sort of super-fate, but its function is to set limits to the free inter- 
play of lesser individuals, which otherwise would be pure chaos. 
Consider a committee with no chairman and no directives. This 
would indeed be chaos. Given a chairman and directives, there will 
still not be perfect order and harmony, and certainly not complete 
control of every detail according to any plan. 

If this view is correct, not even atoms, since they are individuals, 
are rigidly controlled in their action. Everywhere there is some 
escape from absolute order. Even physics is apparently beginning to 
suggest this. Should we not, then, drop the old idea that tragedy 
is part of a divine plan which wisely decides just how much and 
when each creature ought to suffer? The creatures in part decide 
this for themselves and for each other, though for the most part 
unwittingly. The divine plan determines what sorts of limits there 
are to be for creaturely decisions, what general principles of har- 
mony are to be infused into all beings. The risks of evil which 


remain are not there because evil is in some mysterious way good, 
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but because without freedom, with its perils, there would be no 
world at all and neither evil nor good. 

Today the perils of human freedom are greater than before, and 
so are its opportunities. The opportunities can be realized, and the 
worst perils evaded, only if we decide to make more use of our 
human prerogative of conscious participation in the creative process. 
This prerogative of man does not, contrary to the opinion of some, 
make him a rival of deity. It is still just as true as ever that we all 
die, and that the basic pattern of the universe is out of our power. 
We do not make the laws of nature at large, and there seems no 
point in supposing that we ever shall. But we make laws for our own 
actions, and on this earth, only man can consciously do this. We need 
in the near future to increase our interest in modes of action calcu- 
lated to alter the chances of peace and war in favor of peace. This 
means substantial sacrifices, in part of luxuries for armaments, so 
that none may think it wise to attack us, and in part it means sacri- 
fices of various kinds to the end of increasing codperation between 
nations—not least, sacrifices of prejudice, such as that tragically 
absurd prejudice which takes the color of man’s skin, or of that of 
one of his ancestors, as the most important fact about him. No basic 
social question can any longer be taken as merely internal or do- 
mestic. Every question which the world takes as of world importance 
for that very reason becomes of world importance, particularly if 
there is no chance that the world will lose interest in it in the near 
future, as it certainly will not in the question I have just mentioned. 

Biology teaches that aggressiveness, hostility, and self-defence, 
are no more essential to evolutionary success than coéperation, par- 
ental tenderness, and sympathy. Suppose for a moment that the 
great technological powers of the Northern Hemisphere use their 
resources to fight one another. Will not the less scientific and less 
aggressive peoples of the Southern Hemisphere, more satisfied with 
artistic pursuits or with a simple life in nature or, as in Australia, 
more intent upon games, survive and impart a more pacific tone to 
what is left of mankind? Our strength might prove our weakness. 
We are on trial in the world. We are not the human race, and a long 
way from it. If we can see no alternative to a fighting war except 
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that of fighting one another, mankind will have to step around and, 
if necessary, over us On its way to survival. Should not our political 
thinking have as its two basic terms, the free world and the human 
race, rather than the free world and the communists—or white and 
colored peoples? We are men and we wish to be free; that we wish 
to be free, and that we are men, should be the two basic grounds of 
our actions. Neither is a barrier to codperation with any consider- 
able portion of the human race. For while some men may be so mis- 
guided as to see their own destiny in the enslavement of others, there 
is no large mass of men but has some wish to be free, nor any with- 
out potential sympathy for the similar wishes of others. 

The notion of human brotherhood does then have a practical 
meaning. Yet we face this question: when all of us are dead, what 
will our having lived amount to? What is it that death cannot de- 
stroy, to which our lives contribute something of value that abides? 
Or is there nothing abiding that a man can serve with every moment 
of his life? And the billions of non-human creatures—what is the 
importance of their lives? Must we not suppose that all the values 
of life, on the various levels, are somehow parts of a cosmic value, 
a value which abides and increases, though ever so slightly, with 
each new creature? And what can such an inclusive value be but an 
inclusive life, a living God sympathetically sharing in all experience 
and treasuring it thereafter? We should learn to accept a contribu- 
tory status in the living whole of reality, and shake off the illusion 
that each of us (or our group) is the inclusive whole of which other 
things are constituents, contributing their values to us as the final 
consumer of all goods, the only important ends of creation. Not 
only at death must we relinquish all contributions to our lives, but 
at any moment the values of our past experiences are largely lost 
to us. Must not all experience be supposed to contribute to an abid- 
ing whole of life that not only transcends us but transcends human- 
ity altogether? This is one way of trying—and of course only try- 
ing—to understand what surpasses human understanding, the old 
saying that the end of creation is the divine glory. 
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Human Values in Our Economic 
System 


By Joun L. FULMER ‘ 
John L. Fulmer, B.S. (Clemson) ’33, M.S. (Cornell) ’37, Ph.D. (Virginia) 


°39, Associate Professor of Business Administration, specializes in marketing, 
statistics, and income analysis. The following paper was presented on a fac- 
ulty religious discussion program in Spring Quarter 1955. 


ROFESSOR Howarp R. BoweEN of Williams College, an econo- 

mist like myself, gives a statement of the aim of life which I 
find all-inclusive: ““The primary and over-arching aim of life is 
Christian love—by which is meant the love of God and of neighbor. 
... The doctrine of love implies in this context that each individual 
should be concerned about the effects of his actions on the welfare 
of others.” However, he quickly admits that this ideal is unrealistic, 
for “in this imperfect world we cannot rely solely on love, or on the 
sense of responsibility to others, to guide the conduct of individuals 
in their economic roles. Individual human beings . . . do not always 
know what is good for others,” nor can they be “relied on to act 
consistently from selfless motives. . . . Hence, in the practical world, 
individual actions must be guided by competition, informal social 
controls, and law. When possible, self-interest must be harnessed 
to the social interest; and insofar as this is impossible, self-interest 
must be controlled.’”? 

Professor Bowen begins with the sort of world we envisage after 
the second coming of Our Saviour, but he works around to another 
kind of world which sounds very much like the imperfect one in 
which we now live. He admits, as even the followers of Adam Smith 
did in their day, that the pursuit of self-interest controlled by compe- 
tition functions imperfectly, requiring both informal social controls 
and legal enactments to preserve a workable degree of competition. 

In further elaboration of his thesis of Christian love as the over- 
arching and main aim of life, Professor Bowen enumerates eleven 





1 John C. Bennett, Howard R. Bowen, William Adams Brown, Jr., and G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Christian Values and Economic Life (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954), 


pp. 47-49. 
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subordinate goals of economic life: survival and physical well-being, 
fellowship, dignity and humility, enlightenment, aesthetic enjoyment, 
creativity, new experience, security, freedom, justice, and personality. 

As I see it, this list encompasses far more than the immediate 
scope of the economic system. Several of these goals are associated 
with aspects of the cultural complex independent of it. It is true that 
the attainment of a number of them could depend on values resulting 
from the economic system, such as dignity, creativity, new experi- 
ence, and security. Other goals, such as fellowship, enlightenment, 
aesthetic enjoyment, freedom, justice, and personality, would be 
mainly achieved by aspects of culture outside the economic system. 
This leaves only one goal, survival and physical well-being, which 
strictly depends on values produced inherently by the economic sys- 
tem. Hence, I do not identify the economic system as all-encompass- 
ing, nor as synonymous with the totality of life. Rather I regard it 
as only one aspect of the cultural complex, that aspect of it which 
relates to the creation of the material things of life, objects and 
things which have market value. 

The economic system is characterized by resource allocation, price 
determination in the market place through supply and demand, and 
the rationing of the consumption of goods and services through the 
price mechanism. When we attempt to attribute to it the production 
of aesthetic and ethical values, we delude ourselves, because these 
are cultural entities which have no market value. It is the other way 
around in that ethical and aesthetic values condition the economic 
system through the men and laborers who operate it. 

I therefore propose a different set of human values to be meas- 
ured against the economic system. It seems to me that the human 
value we ought to expect from the economic system is that it pro- 
mote the maximum development and utilization of human capacity 
as a resource in production of economic values. This requires that 
the economic system be so organized and adjusted that throughout 
life the individual would grow professionally to the limits of his 
inherent capacity. Furthermore, the economic system would return 
to the individual the full market value of his contribution to produc- 
tion. Isn’t this about all that can be reasonably expected from it? 
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In addition to providing the first goal of Professor Bowen, that is, 
survival and physical well-being, such a system should be sufficiently 
effective to finance but not produce the remaining ten objectives 
listed by Professor Bowen. 

The system envisaged would need to provide two kinds of oppor- 
tunity: first, the opportunity for the individual to achieve a maxi- 
mum development of all latent capabilities of useful value in the 
economic system ; second, the opportunity for the individual to capi- 
talize freely on his capabilities. There is a wide range of inherent 
abilities among the individuals of our society. The extent to which 
these inherent abilities are developed by the age of maturity is the 
responsibility of society. Beyond the first point of employment the 
further development of human ability in a production sense is the 
responsibility in large part of the economic system. This results 
from two main processes: company training, with job rotation and 
movement of the individual within the system to points or places 
where the highest market valuation of his training and experience 
may be produced. All of this places maximum value on the supreme 
importance of the individual, nurtured both by society and by the 
economic system. The development of the individual to early ma- 
turity by society is financed, of course, by the economic system, but 
social policy relative to education and other forms of training is 
independently determined, or should be. In other words, social 
policy determines what the economic system contributes and will . 
get in return as a trained labor resource. 


The economic system enhances human values, first, by providing 
work, a job opportunity, and returning as pay the contribution to 
production made by the worker. It bids for labor service (physical 
and mental) as one of the four necessary factors of production. 
Used with capital, land, and management, labor creates utility which 
in the market place has exchange value. If the economic system is 
operating as it should, that is, at or near full employment, all 
who want to work find jobs at a wage equivalent to the net mar- 
ginal value produced. However, when the economic system breaks 
down, as in the 1930’s, with numerous unemployed, society has the 
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problem of keeping employed all who want to work. During such 
breakdowns it is impossible to maintain full employment and keep 
impersonal the human values. Only by remaining impersonal and 
permitting the market to act as arbiter can the economic system 
assure the individual a return proportionate to his production. 

In the second place, the economic system enhances human values 
as we define them through placing great value on personal training 
and individual worth. Few progressive companies of any size in this 
country today fail to give considerable emphasis to training and 
personal advancement of its employees. Moreover, socially respon- 
sible policy in this area is also reflected in a high quality of personal 
relations towards the public otherwise. Both of these points are illus- 
trated below by the stated objectives of a multi-million-dollar com- 
pany producing and distributing foods which began in a modest way 
with one truck twenty years ago. While the objectives of this one 
phenomenally successful company are given as illustrative, they are 
believed to represent the thinking of numerous companies in this 
country at present. 


IT IS OUR PURPOSE... 


1. To provide the Customer at all times with products of 
highest quality and value. 

2. To earn the respect, confidence and loyalty of our Cus- 
tomers by serving them so well that they can attain maxi- 
mum turnover of our products at a good profit. 

3. To provide our employees with the opportunity and in- 
centive for maximum self-expression and growth. 

4. To fulfill our obligation to our stockholders by provid- 
ing a fair return on investment and by insuring future 
growth and earning power. 

5. To be good citizens in our community by observing the 
highest moral and ethical standards in the conduct of our 


business and by supporting the American system of free- 
dom and opportunity. 


We conclude from these high-sounding purposes that the company 
officers are practicing good stewardship toward the public, its cus- 
tomers, and its employees. This is a socially responsible company. 
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The third way by which the economic system enhances human 
values has been provided through a consistent rise in productivity, 
which increases at the rate of about 3 per cent annually. The 
resulting rise in personal incomes has been accompanied by a rising 
standard of living. This is indicated by what has happened to per 
capita income during the last twenty-five years. Since 1929, per 
capita income in constant dollars has increased 43 per cent, 4 per 
cent increase occurring between 1950 and 1954. Every rise in pro- 
ductivity and per capita income increases the discretionary purchas- 
ing power left in the hands of individuals. This is a measure of the 
balance of spending money left after taxes have been paid and the 
necessities of life purchased. Marketing experts watch changes in 
discretionary purchasing power, because it gives an indication of 
how large the luxury market will be and also measures the poten- 
tialities from advertising outlays. For our analysis of human values 
the size of this discretionary surplus gives a measure of how much 
opportunity people will have to take a chance, also the potentialities 
for development from this surplus source of the cultural values of 
life. There is, of course, no assurance they will use any of this sur- 
plus for these purposes. However, if people spend a part or all of 
this surplus foolishly, failing to spend any of it for the development 
of aesthetic and other cultural values, it would be no fault of the 
economic system. A modified free enterprise system such as we have 
in this country would quickly become some other system if it made 
people act in a certain way. Obviously, it along with other kinds of 
institutions in society stands to gain from a more intelligent and 
moral behavior of people, including of course the laborers and man- 
agers of industry. 


The economic system fails the human factor from two inherent 
deficiencies in the structure of the system and from one social aspect 
which conditions it importantly. The inherent deficiencies in struc- 
ture arise from imperfections in competition and from unequal rates 
of change in economic growth and adjustments, referred to more 
particularly as the business cycle. The social aspect concerns man’s 
propensity to organize both by management and by labor. All these 
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| reduce the effectiveness of competition as an equalizer of opportunity. 
Taking first the inherent deficiencies in structure, which involve 
inequalities either in size of production units or management, we 
find that this problem has been with us a long time. Both were rec- 
ognized by critics of Adam Smith as defects of laissez-faire econom- 
ics. Looking back into history a bit, we find that the advances in the 
technology of production, which have been accelerating since the 
' inventions in textile machinery and of the steam engine toward the 
} close of the eighteenth century, have caused a parallel increase in 
} 
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the size of the financial aggregates needed to effectively exploit ad- 
vances in productivity. The result has been that individuals could 
not, except in special cases, raise the necessary capital to organize 
companies of the size needed for efficiency. This brought together 
in an impersonal corporation combinations of men with coercive 
power who were not always benevolent in its application. Each ad- 
vance of this sort unfortunately lessened the power of competition, 
making less effective the arbitration of the market place. 

Some of these corporate combinations, together with other inter- 
{ ested businessmen on the side of management, found that they could 
lessen the rigors of competition by collusion to fix prices and to 
restrain competition by other means. They wished to substitute tech- 
niques of the jungle for their deficiencies in energy and mental 
ability to short-cut competition and surpass their more able com- 
petitors. Fortunately, society, which loses economic value from pro- 
duction as a result of such activities, exercised its role of arbiter 
through enactment of some rules of the game, such as the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and the Robinson-Patman Act. Such legislation, how- 
ever, is never fully effective, because society is both slow to act and 
half-hearted to enforce. 

Man is a gregarious animal and likes to organize for prestige, 
status, and social reasons. In certain important cases it is necessary 
not only to protect his interest but also to insure survival. This latter 
motive was important in the early organizational moves of the labor 
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unions. Today we have big labor unions bargaining with groups 
from management. Perhaps the two sorts of pressure are often off- 
setting, but there is danger that both will get together and make a 
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bargain at the expense of the public. This appears to have been the 
case in the steel industry recently. When such bargains result, the 
public, including unorganized labor, professional people, and the 
retired, pay the bill through higher prices. The inherent tendency 
of stable prices in several important industries, fortified by higher 
wage settlements each year, has led to steady inflation, which has 
wasted away the human values of the economic system of large seg- 
ments of the population. As the result of large interest charges on 
the national debt and the congressional policy to support full em- 
ployment, the tendency toward inflation has been abetted by deficit 
budgets and the monetary management of the federal government. 

Another defect of the economic system having impacts on human 
values is the business cycle. This is the tendency of major segments 
of the economy to experience periods of “boom and bust,”’ caused, 
first, by the unequal rates of response of different elements of the 
system to economic stimuli; and, secondly, by across-the-board errors 
in economic forecasts reinforced by waves of mass hysteria, swing- 
ing from one extreme to the other in the “so-called level of business 
confidence.”’ Such swings in economic activity result in unemployed 
resources of production, among which obviously is labor. Erosion of 
human values is particularly rapid during periods of unemployment. 
There are millions today who are ultraconservative as a result of 
experiences suffered during the 1930’s. With such a spirit of pessi- 
mism they can never be at their full powers as individuals in the 
economic system. As entrepreneurs, the few who would have the 
courage to start, would be much less effective than those who reached 
maturity in the 1940’s. 


The main remedy for imperfect operation of the economic system 
is the role of society as arbiter in economic affairs. If men persist in 
setting aside competition in the market place as the chief impersonal 
arbiter of economic relationships, it becomes imperative for society 
to establish the rules of fair play and appoint policemen to enforce 
them. Two laws which are particularly effective in this respect, the 
Sherman and Robinson-Patman acts, have already been mentioned. 
From the side of labor organizations we have the Taft-Hartley 
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Act, which has been more beneficial to the public than its opponents 
are willing to admit. The Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938 is another example. Enacted as an amendment to the Pure 
| Food and Drug Act of 1906, it was passed to make the former legis- 
lation more effective, and was designed specifically to prevent the 
shipment in interstate commerce of any food, drug, or cosmetic that 
is adulterated or misbranded. There have been numerous others. 
Some countries did not, others still are not pushing the réle of 
society as a maker and enforcer of rules. I have reference in the 
former instance to Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, and in the latter 
to the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. The economic systems of these 
| countries were and are centralized in state authority, with produc- 
| tion planned by the state to further the national objectives, war or 
so-called defense aims of the nation. 

| As regards the business cycle, society has found some answers, 








SS 


though not perfect ones. In the last twenty years several programs 
have been initiated which have reduced the amplitude of the business 
cycle, though it is far from eliminated as an unstabilizing factor in 
the economy, as indicated by the post-war recessions of 1949 and 
1953. Some of the most effective measures which have been put into 
effect since 1933 to reduce unemployment have been: unemployment 
compensation, monetary management, and direct stabilization of 
some sectors of the economy, more specifically the agricultural sec- 
tor. The 1946 Full Employment Act obligates the federal govern- 
ment to actively plan for and promote full employment. The Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers was set up under authority of 
this act. The Social Security legislation and the various private 
retirement plans give a high measure of protection against the needs 
of old age, although too many of the aged are still not covered, 
recent legislation to the contrary. A dependable source of income to 
the aged provides also a degree of stability against the business cycle. 

The various pieces of legislation which I have catalogued briefly 
above represent a social response to some deficiencies of the eco- 
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nomic system as we now know it in this country. They were instituted 
in order to preserve certain fundamental human values, associated 
with the right to work for all those wishing to work. This was rec- 
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ognition by society of its obligation to provide workers with a means 
of capitalizing on productive capacity at the point where the eco- 
nomic system failed to promote the fullest possible development and 
utilization of capacity of the individual in the production of eco- 
nomic values. 

As the measures to protect human values on the part of society 
in the last twenty years represent the development of a social con- 
sciousness toward human values in the economic sense, a parallel 
though somewhat later development is to be noted among business- 
men. This development, coming after World War II and even more 
strongly in the last two or three years, is referred to as the “awak- 
ened social responsibility” of business. This new attitude is shown 
by the increasing interest of large companies in planning for em- 
ployee welfare and by the desire to delay and reduce to as small 
scale as possible the size of layoffs of employees. This improved 
attitude has come as a result of labor union pressure, greater profes- 
sionalism in top management, and by identification of survival 
chances of business units in the free enterprise system with the wel- 
fare of workers and of society. The result is that business leaders 
associate prosperous conditions in industry with prosperous condi- 
tions of the entire economy, and more particularly with an expand- 
ing economy, full employment, and a rising standard of living. Here 
we have a return of the idea of a harmony between the individual 
interest and the general interest. To the extent that the leaders of 
business become more socially responsible, society may become less 
socially conscious, the role of policeman over the economic system 
being played down. 


The economic system is not correctly identified with the totality of 
life. It is only one aspect of the cultural complex. While culture is 
influenced by the economic system through the flow of economic 
values to society, the total culture need not and certainly should not 
be dominated by its institutions, methods, and ideals. Rather the 
cultural values of society should spill over into the economic system, 
influencing the ethical and moral values of the captains of business 
which they apply as standards to administer the economic system. 
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Since the economic system’s role is to create economic values, the 
human values identified with it are different from those of the cul- 
tural complex. While the aim of life is Christian love, which may 
be divided into eleven more specific goals, it seems that the eco- 

nomic system, being only one aspect of culture, is preferably tested 
| in terms of the human values pertinent to the creation of economic 
values. The human values which are not inconsistent with the ob- 
jectives of the economic system are (1) the fullest possible develop- 
iy ment of individual capacity and (2) maximum utilization of this 
l capacity with payment for it in accordance with value produced. 
Under free enterprise it is advantageous to exploit to the greatest 
; extent possible each individual’s capacity. With the market operat- 
! ing impersonally as arbiter to set values on these services, the 
worker produces what he gets and gets what he produces, which 
! 
| 





society insures approximately by providing a back-drop of unemploy- 
ment compensation during periods of unemployment. Isn’t this all 
that we can expect of the economic system if it is to be kept imper- 
sonal to some degree of efficiency ? 

If such a standard of performance in preserving human values 
and distributing economic values does not meet our concepts of 
social justice, as to distribution of personal incomes to families for 
instance, it is the place of society to redistribute income by taxation 
| to meet its social standards in this respect. To make the economic 
system institute such a redistribution directly would introduce ele- 
ments of personal judgment that would destroy in the end all degree 
of impersonalism now possessed by the system. Actually the effec- 
tiveness of the system already suffers internally from certain social 
encroachments: from the worker’s desire to belong to something, 
and from a more fundamental need to gain power in the labor union 
sufficient to counterbalance combinations on the part of management. 
The main motive of management for combination has often been the 
desire to escape the rigors of competition through conspiracies to 
restrain competition or to control prices. The social answer to this 
sort of jungle behavior involves a double action. In the first place, 
the immediate and temporary answer requires the provision of cor- 
rective legislation. Secondly, the long-run and more permanent 
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answer requires changing the hearts and minds of men through edu- 
cation, religion, and moral training in the home. Both answers have 
a certain sequence and are interdependent and complementary. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Lucy Elizabeth Candler, wife of Asa Griggs 
Candler, hangs in the waiting room of the Lucy Elizabeth Candler 
Memorial Maternity Pavilion of the Emory University Hospital 
erected by her children in 1922. The work of Albert Salzbrenner, of 
New York, the painting was presented to the hospital in January 
1932 by her son, William Candler. Since the portrait was executed 
after the death of the subject, it was based on Mrs. Candler’s 
best photograph. 
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The Evil Eye: 


Forms and Dynamics of a Universal Superstition! 


By HetmMut ScHOECK 


Helmut Schoeck studied psychology and medicine at Munich, receiving the 
Ph.D. degree at Tiibingen in 1948. A visiting research fellow at Yale, 
1953-54, Dr. Schoeck joined the Emory faculty in the latter year as Assistant 
Professor of Sociology. 





Re: OF THE EVIL EYE is man’s oldest and most universal super- 
stition. It is probably our most destructive one too, and it derives 
from elementary facts of human biological and social existence. 
Little wonder that this belief is still with us, hardly suppressed by 
whatever enlightenment our race has mustered of late. 

First of all, what does the evil eye mean to the believer and where 
can we find him? In the United States he resides mostly in the Black 
Belt, in Southern states in general as well as in isolated mountain 
areas, in the Southwest with its Latin people and folklore, and in all 
communities with heavy immigration from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

A college student of Italian descent from Clarksburg, a town in 
the mountains of West Virginia, described the impact of the evil eye 
in a vein suggesting that she has not yet freed herself from the 
superstition: 











There is a certain spell you cast on people. In Italian they call 
it the ‘‘malukes” [apparently an Americanized version of Ital- 
ian malocchio, evil eye]. A person may get the “‘malukes”’ from 


'A preliminary form of this paper was presented at the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Southern Sociological Society, in the section on cultural anthropology, under the 
title “Forms and Dynamics of the Evil-Eye Belief,” in Nashville, on April 1, 1955. 

A complete bibliography on the evil eye would fill a small book. One of the earliest 
monographs on the subject is De Fascino, by L. Vairus (Paris, 1583). To date the most 
comprehensive study is Der bése Blick und Verwandtes, by S. Seligmann, 2 volumes 
(Hamburg 1910, 1911). Seligmann was an oculist in Hamburg and his work suffers 
from the lack of adequate anthropological categories. Also useful are: William W. 
Story, Castle St. Angelo and the Evil Eye (London, 1877) ; Frederick Thomas Elworthy, 
The Evil Eye, An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition (London, 
1895); R. C. Maclagan, Evil Eye in the Western Highlands (London, 1902); Alex- 
ander Haggerty Krappe, Balor with the Evil Eye, Studies in Celtic and French Lit- 
erature (New York, 1927); Phyllis H. Williams, South Italian Folkways in Europe 
and America (New Haven, 1938); Lyle Saunders, Cultural Differences and Medical 
Care (New York, 1954); Henry J. Cadbury, “The Single Eye,” Harvard Theological 
Review, Vol. XLVII, 1954. 
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bad eyes of someone who is envious of that person. The effect 
may be mild and yet people have been known to almost die of 
this evil spell. You feel very tired and restless. Many people 
get very sleepy and don’t eat. Some become so ill that a doctor 
can’t help them. The only thing that will take the spell away is 
prayers of a certain type. You must take an article of clothing 
with you when you are having the spell taken away. Usually a 
woman takes her brassiere. They also say salt drives away evil 
spirits. You may also hold your fingers in a certain way. You 
usually have them horned. J have seen some of these things 
work. | don’t know if it’s true or not, but I guess if you have 
faith in something it will work.’ 


A survey of a wide range of different cultures shows that the phe- 
nomena connected with our superstition are well-nigh universal. 
Everywhere, people fearing the evil glance behave similarly, al- 
though their actions may vary. Practically all languages seem to 
have a word for the evil eye. And the psychological dynamics, the 
emotional force behind the evil eye, points always to the same 
source, the same emotion, no matter in which society we find it. It 
is envy. In other words, it seems that the whole complex of evil eye 
beliefs is the cultural manifestation of man’s oldest sin. Theological 
views of man’s inherent badness are frequently clad in words and 
analogies which show the prime evil of human nature to be its ca- 
pacity for malevolent envy. 

There are countless references to the evil eye which prove that 
the underlying emotion or sentiment—the imputed motive—is envy. 
In Matt. 20:15 the employer chides the worker who has complained 
about the more generous treatment of fellow workers, “Is thine eye 
evil?” The Greek adjective for “evil’’ used in this context means, 
among other things, “harmful,” “dangerous.” From the situation it 
follows that the worker was envious. Therefore, the employer, in 
fact, asked: Will your eyes cast evil on the favored ones? 

Our own word, envy, is linked to the evil eye. The Latin word 
invidia, from which envy derives, consists of the verb videre, “to 


see,’ and the prefix in, meaning “‘against”’ as well as negation. On 
2 For this hitherto unpublished account I am indebted to Dr. Ruth Ann Musick of Fair- 


mont, West Virginia, a folklorist currently recording witchcraft lore of West Virginia. 


(Italics added.) 
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the other hand, in German (even nowadays, especially in Bavaria) 
the casting of the evil eye (der Bose Blick) is often called verneiden, 
which is an emphatic dialect form of the verb neiden, “to envy.” 
However, the linguistic bridge between envy and the evil eye can 
be shown in primitive languages as well. The Lakher, a tribe in 
India, believe in ahmaw, a sort of vampire soul, which “‘on seeing 
any one prosperous and happy, tries to get hold of the property of 
the person he envies by entering his soul and making him ill, in the 
hope that the sick man will then make offerings to him.” N. E. 
Parry, who studied the Lakher, thinks that the term ahmaw ap- 
proximates the concept of the evil eye, and reports that the Lakher 
believe a person with ahmaw always to be of an envious nature. 
The African tribe of the Kikuyu for a long time was thought to 
have no equivalent of the evil eye. Eventually ethnologists discov- 
ered that the Kikuyu word kita, or kithamengo, means practically 
“evil eye,” although linguistically it would mean “envious thought.” 

To sum it all up, we can go to Sigmund Freud, founder of psycho- 
analysis, who certainly was a competent judge of the dark sides 
of human nature. In his essay Das Unheimliche (The Uncanny), 
: written between 1917-1920, Freud affirmed: 

One of the most uncanny and most universal forms of super- 
{ stition is the fear of the evil eye. Apparently, man always 
knew the source of that fear. Whoever possesses something 
precious yet frail, fears the envy of others. He projects onto 
them the envy he himself would feel in their place. Such senti- 
ments are betrayed by glances, even if we suppress their verbal 
expression. And if anyone is too different from other people, 
especially because of unpleasant physical marks, he is thought 


to harbor unusually strong envy and the ability to translate 
that envy into malevolent action. 
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Although belief in the evil eye seems to be shared by all peoples 
of all times, there are cultures and ethnic groups among which the 
superstition wields excessive power. The authors of Greek and 
Roman antiquity attest its existence, and more than twenty centuries 
later little has changed. The farmers of southern Italy are as firmly 
in its grip as ever. Spain and Portugal are no exception, and Latin 
America, notably Brazil, shows a corresponding attachment to the 
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lore of the evil eye. Yet it is likely that the native Indian popula- 
tion in precolonial times had equivalent notions about potential evil 
from envious eyes. Here, as elsewhere, superstition of conqueror 
and conquered merged and reinforced each other. Belief in the evil 
eye to this day is found among the Irish and Scottish peasantry, 
and especially in those counties of England which have a substratum 
of Celtic population. 

Who is most likely to be suspect of the evil eye? In many cul- 
tures, it is a personal affliction, a misfortune, not the result of evil 
volition. Where this belief prevails, the effects of evil eyes usually 
are not deadly. No evil intention is imputed, and damages are not 
sought by the victims. The evil-eyed person has merely to make 
ritual sacrifices in order to rid himself of his dangerous mark. If 
such purification is ineffectual or considered impossible, the person 
with the evil eye may try to protect his fellows by shielding his eyes 
with his own hands in critical situations. 

The evil eye may be looked upon very much like a contagious 
disease. Among the Lakher tribe, the female ahmaw, carrier of an 
evil eye, cannot get a husband. It is considered defamatory, there- 
fore, to accuse a woman of being an ahmaw. Interestingly enough, 
though, in several societies the evil eye seems to be almost an ex- 
clusive trait of the female sex, or it may run in one sex of a given 
family. The Azande tribe in Africa, for instance, believes that the 
carriers of an evil eye, the boro mangu, transmit it from generation 
to generation, but always from father to son or mother to daugh- 
ter, never from female to male. 

The Azande (or Zande), as Edward Evan Evans-Pritchard has 
shown in a famous study, are a tribe with most elaborate witchcraft 
beliefs. They recognize two types of evil glances. There is the occa- 
sional ocular throwing of a spell or charm. Any Zande can and 
will do that if provoked. A genuine Zande sorcerer, however, is 
one who has the true evil eye. Azande language has one word, 
mangu, to designate witchcraft, sorcery, and evil eye. Another Afri- 
can tribe, the Bantu, also believes that a person is definitely born 
with the power of the evil eye. 

As we have seen, when people fear jaundiced glances, they actu- 
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ally associate their fellow man’s supposed or real envy with the 
belief in evil eyes. Moreover, all men fearful of the eye also fear 
oral praise by someone who might be envious and therefore might 
cast “the eye.’ For this reason it is not surprising that at least in 
one instance the mouth is taken as primary anatomical symbol of 
envious intent. Among the Arabs in the city of Timbuctoo the fear 
of “hurt from peoples’ mouths” is so strong that natives feel weak 
at their stomachs if they overhear compliments about themselves. 
Whoever believes himself harmed by “hurt from a man’s mouth,” 
under native law, can sue for damages. 

Who and what is mostly threatened by the evil eye? In general, 
everything that is vital yet incomplete—in the process of becoming; 
everything that is beautiful or precious yet easily harmed, animate 
and inanimate alike, can attract the envious look. Children, espe- 
cially pretty ones, and healthy domestic animals are considered 
favorite victims. Pregnant women are endangered, usually for cer- 
tain periods only. (At the same time, however, in the Amazon 
town Ita, as elsewhere, it is the pregnant woman who is often 
thought to possess the evil eye.) All objects and actions surround- 
ing marriage and birth invite the evil eye: the marriage bed, wed- 
ding gifts, and the consummation of marriage. The veil worn at 
weddings originally served to avert evil eyes. In Italy wedding 
gifts must not be brought or sent in advance. For if such gifts 
should pile up in quantity for any length of time, envy would be 
aroused. Italians also refrain from weighing and measuring their 
children, lest their physical progress might draw evil eyes. For the 
same reason in many peasant societies live stock is not counted. 
Often fear of the evil eye keeps women from going to prenatal 
clinics. This poses a major problem to public health officials in most 
Latin American countries today. Sometimes we can infer the fear 
of the evil eye. The Maori, the native race of New Zealand, take 
it for an ill omen if anyone should look on when the taniko, a fine 
type of weaving design is being worked. Women of a tribe in India 
show the same reluctance to have anyone watch their weaving. 

Many taboos in regard to hunting and fishing resemble or come 
close to the evil eye belief. In Ita, a small town on the Amazon, 
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the ill will of a man’s envious friend is called panema. For instance, 
envious neighbors may collect the fishbones from a fisherman’s yard 
and give them to the pigs. This will cause his fish lines to become 
panema and his catches will almost cease. The danger of panema 
is so great that many hunters and fishermen hesitate to sell meat 
or fish, especially when the latter are caught with a new fish line. 
As in so many other aspects, belief in the evil eye and related black 
magic hampers the emergence of an expansive economy, which re- 
quires free exchange of goods and division of labor. 

In his ever-present fear of evil eyes man has invented countless 
protections. One scholar collected more than two thousand different 
amulets which are worn by evil-eye-conscious people. Despite the 
great variety, certain basic devices are in use all over the world. 
We find among them sexual symbols as well as horns, claws, and 
teeth of animals. The color blue is considered of protective value. 
But in Latin America children often wear a red ribbon for protec- 
tion. The same purpose is served by the image of a bird. Sensitive 
places and objects, such as doors to bedrooms and barns, stables 
and expensive dinnerware, are protected by painted symbols. It 
does not take long in Pennsylvania to locate a barn with symbols 
designed to ward off evil eyes. 

But it can be dangerous to wear or make protective signs and 
gestures. Common belief has it that the person with the evil eye 
is made especially aggressive if he should see any sign of defense. 
The wisdom of folklore apparently discovered that nothing makes 
a man more resentful than the correct or unfair ascription of envy. 
Defensive gadgets therefore are often hidden, under sleeves, tied 
to the arm or wrist. Tribesmen in Ethiopia wear leather cases 
containing written magic formulae to cancel the effect of evil eyes. 
Italians believe that even to speak about the evil eye can incite a 
potential jettatore, as the carrier of an evil eye is called in Italian. 
For that reason Phyllis Williams in her study of Italian folkways 
in America found it hard to substantiate the belief in many instances, 
although she knew that its function cannot be overrated. But Ital- 
ians never feel sure whether or not some jettatore is present, and 
rarely mention the subject. But whenever a friendly gathering of 
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mothers with children, in Italy, Latin America, or an Italian neigh- 
borhood in this country, suddenly breaks up as soon as a childless 
woman joins the group, the wise observer knows what has hap- 
pened. The freightened mothers just take it for granted that the 
barren woman must envy their happiness and therefore cannot help 
casting the evil eye. 

Throughout this paper we have called belief in the evil eye a 
superstition. But this does not make the fear expressed in the belief 
unrealistic. Undoubtedly, individuals who believe in the spell often 
do get sick. The literature abounds with cases of illness and even 
death of such persons. This is not too difficult to understand. 
Modern medical science recognizes so-called psychosomatic dis- 
orders. These are bodily disturbances, sometimes quite serious and 
persistent, which are primarily caused by emotional troubles. The 
effect of evil eyes most likely operates along these lines. An enlight- 
ened executive in our society may suspect the encroachment of a sub- 
ordinate who conceivably covets his job. Thereupon the executive 
develops stomach ulcers. In primitive culture our executive would 
believe that the envious subordinate shot the evil eye at him. 

There is, of course, no real link, no physical process between 
victim and jettatore. The whole drama takes place within the victim. 
Perhaps one of the most dangerous results is the feeling of utter 
futility. Cases are on record where a patient suffering from an 
ordinary illness refused to follow the doctor’s prescriptions, or did 
it only half-heartedly, because he knew better. His illness came from 
an evil eye. Infant mortality among ethnic groups with strong belief 
in the evil eye often remains high despite efforts of public health 
agencies. Instead of rational child care in case of routine disorders, 
parents apply magic to cure the child from the effect of evil eyes. 

Cultural anthropology recognizes both realistic and unrealistic 
fears. Perhaps we should classify belief in evil eyes as a realistic 
fear, provided we keep in mind that it is basically the fear of our 
neighbor’s envy and malice. Thus the fear of envious eyes is prob- 
ably more realistic than many a tract on human relations written 
by our latter-day Rousseaus who think man is good and only a par- 
ticular form of society makes him evil. The belief in the evil eye 
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reveals man’s deep knowledge that, no matter what our station in 
life, what our fortune or assets, there will always be someone who 
is less favored by life. And he is a potential enemy. 

From this perspective, the evil eye belief appears to be one of 
the most dysfunctional social controls in human society. That means, 
the more effectively it functions, the greater its harm to the welfare 
of the society afflicted with it. If a society lets belief in evil eyes go 
rampant, it lets itself be ruled by the envious. Consequently, any in- 
novation, improvement, all activities conducive to economic growth 
—better health, changes in farming methods, in short, everything 
which has a chance of making one man and his family a bit more 
successful than the average—will be killed in its seeds. It can hardly 
be mere coincidence that cultural and economic backwardness cor- 
relates with an extreme incidence of the evil eye belief. 

The most critical social relationship, as far as the evil eye is 
concerned, in all societies at all times is the guest-host relationship. 
A psychiatrist, Robert Seidenberg, in an article titled “On Being A 
Guest,’ described how an ancient problem reflects itself in the 
standard behavior of some of our contemporaries: 

A guest compliments the host on his well-being or prosperity. 

[f later the host should become ill or lose his property, it is felt 

that the guest, being envious of the apparent health and pros- 

perity of the host, caused the latter to suffer reverses. It, there- 
fore, becomes improper to become too effusive in praise or 
compliments. If the compliment is paid, the recipient attempts 
to stave off the consequences by minimizing his well-being in 
front of the inconsiderate guest. He would say: “I only appear 
to be healthy; I really have many troubles.” The propensity 
for understatement about self, as seen in many individuals in 
our society, has its origin in this superstition [of the evil eye]. 

With some people, business is never good. Their flag is the 

crying towel.3 

To the present writer it is of considerable significance that of all 
cultures, as far as he knows, only our contemporary American 
standard culture has developed enough indifference to evil eyes to 
make it obligatory for the guest to admire freely the host’s good 


3 Robert Seidenberg, “On Being A Guest,” The Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, Vol. 
23 :1-6, 1949. 
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fortune and ‘‘conspicuous consumption,” whereupon the host will 
simply say “Thank you,” instead of enumerating all his invisible mis- 
fortunes. This little fact may be a better clue to America’s unique 
economic growth than many volumes of statistics will ever offer. 








Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Sometimes a hand sweeps the enchanted strings 
Where linger echoes of an age long mute, 
And to the silvery cadence of the lute 

The voice of dead romance resurgent sings. 

Now rise the choirs of Heaven on soft wings, 
Now swirls the tempest of the soul’s dispute, 
As love and hate their joys and sorrows bruit; 

And antique time o’er all its glamour flings. 


Thy name is concord of sweet instruments, 
In which the music of the Florentine 

Who sang of Hell and Paradise and her, 
Inspirer of the comedy divine, 

Is joined with his who wakes the elements 
And makes the dry bones of the past to stir. 


T. H. E. 
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The Meaning of Academic Freedom 


By SARAH WATSON EMERY 
Sarah Watson Emery, whose observation of the academic scene has included 

Emory, Ohio State, North Carolina, and Duke, admits that “the subject of 

academic freedom is the biggest subject I have ever bitten off.” Nevertheless 

she has made an analysis that should throw a clearer light on this much- 
bruited and controversial topic. 

HE DISAGREEMENT over the meaning of academic freedom— 
"opel defined as “freedom of teaching and research”—has 
been identical with a disagreement over the intellectual and moral 
qualifications and responsibilities of those who hold professional 
positions in public educational institutions of higher learning (those 
colleges and universities purportedly devoted to a nonpartisan 
search for truth). At one extreme are those who propose that such 
a minimum qualification as “competence as judged by one’s col- 
leagues,” or such a minimum responsibility as adherence to “logic 
and methodology” define the qualifications and responsibilities of 
the teacher. Opposed to these minimal statements are the writings 
of Sidney Hook, who contends that some of the responsibilities of 
the teacher to his profession have been overlooked. Stimulated to 
investigate this subject by this controversy, | have attempted to 
work out a possibly objective statement of the meaning of academic 
freedom as implied by the purpose of freedom and its ancillary 
propositions. 

The positive function of freedom of speech, inquiry, discussion, 
press, or thought is the discovery and publication of truth and 
evaluative insight. Academic freedom is a freedom of thought and 
speech, etc., in all these senses, and shares the same function of the 
discovery and publication of truth and evaluative insight with any 
other type of freedom of expression. If one believes that freedom 
of expression ought to be a permanent condition of man’s social 
living, there are several corollaries to this belief. If one believes, 
however, that freedom of expression in any area is only a means for 
the attainment of a social organization which would deny this 
freedom, the corollaries to be developed here do not apply. There 
is the question in the latter case of whether those who would ulti- 
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mately deny freedom of expression—either peacefully or violently 
—have any right to the freedom so long as it exists. The First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States assures the 
ordinary citizen of this right, with the limitations which have been 
added by laws and court decisions. A large part of the present 
controversy over the nature of academic freedom has arisen over 
whether or not the academic man may use his freedom as irresponsi- 
bly as the ordinary citizen. It is the thesis of this essay that academic 
freedom entails special responsibilities. 

The defense of freedom can only rationally be made by portray- 
ing freedom as a condition for attaining certain values in human 
life. Although it is not often stated in this way, the problem of 
attaining and maintaining freedom in any age is fundamentally a 
moral one. Insofar as the ideal of freedom in America comprises 
a Weltanschauung, this is an attempt to describe the American 
W eltanschauung as it applies to academic freedom. 

First, the application of “true” and “false” is limited to those 
statements which may be validly investigated by the methods of 
science; statements which cannot be so validated are referred to 
here as producing “evaluative insights.” Those “evaluative in- 
sights” which describe the values and conditions of a free demo- 
cratic society, in which freedom of expression is a basic freedom, 
are claimed to be absolute and a priori to any discussion of this 
freedom. Some agreement upon the areas to which disputes of 
truth and falsity apply seems necessary for the free intercourse of 
ideas which the university is supposed to foster. The borderline 
between the areas of “evaluative insight” and “truth and falsity” 
is never definite and, in many cases, by the very nature of the 
material involved, can never be. Included in these borderline fields 
of knowledge are such areas as epistemology, philosophy of science, 
philosophy of history, the “norms” of sociologists and psychologists 
when there is dispute over whether these norms are statistical or 
not, and some kinds of artistic and literary criticism. The stalemate 
in which a lack of any agreement upon the meaning of basic terms 
results is amply illustrated by the difficulties of the United States 
representatives to the United Nations in their attempt to discuss 
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such things as violations of justice and truth with the Russian 
diplomats. 

In designating as absolute those evaluative insights which describe 
a free society, I am insisting that the values of a free democratic 
society be regarded not merely as matters of taste or as an alterna- 
tive to the values of various totalitarian ideologies, but as absolute 
and a priori. The scientific method does not necessarily serve man- 
kind in spite of the claims of contemporary instrumentalists. The 
freedom to create or embrace as one chooses in the arts, meta- 
physics, or religion does not automatically promote democratic 
society. Unless some values are ultimate, freedom of speech will 
not make men free. 

Since “‘true’’ is reserved here for the conclusions of science, 
produced by mathematicians and laboratory researchers, the evalua- 
tive insights of a free democratic society are not “‘true”’ in this sense. 
There is nothing hypothetical or probable about them. Let us call 
them the absolute values upon which Western civilization rests. I 
shall not undertake any philosophic justification of these values, but 
simply point out the necessity for recognizing them. There must 
be a common faith, if freedom of expression is to continue in our 
society. Since the separation of church and state is fundamental to 
the American Constitution, this is no demand to worship a common 
God. But a faith in the values of democratic society, and the pos- 
sibility of man flourishing in freedom and self-government, a faith 
held in common by those who believe and those who do not believe 
in God, a faith which is recognized and practiced is more necessary 
to a democratic society than to any form of totalitarian govern- 
ment, where the secret police serves as a substitute when faith wanes. 

Second, there is no area of human experience sacrosanct from 
investigation, study, or discussion by students or by professors. To 
exclude certain areas of human experience from investigation and 
discussion is to withdraw them from criticism. Discussion, even of 
the values of a free democratic society, need in no way diminish 
these values. Sidney Hook says at one point: “No matter how 
ardent one may be as an adherent of democracy, if he does not, 
wherever it is relevant, consider in a scientific spirit the arguments 
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of its opponents from any quarter, he is giving way to an authori- 
tarian attitude.”? 

Third, the entire field of knowledge and human experience is 
open to public and democratic investigation and criticism. If free- 
dom is agreed upon, truth and evaluative insights are not a private 
affair nor the special function of a particular level in a hierarchy, 
academic or political or otherwise. The function of freedom of 
discussion and investigation is to promote knowledge by public 
means, to let the hypothesis with the best evidence win, to enlarge 
experience by new evaluative insights. The academic process is thus 
a competitive enterprise, one of counter-argument and counter- 
experiment. Truth and evaluative insights are treasured for them- 
selves, not for their source. 

Fourth, the knowledge possessed by any or all human beings is 
subject to possible further revision and addition. If what is called 
“truth” is regarded as already achieved in any given area of knowl- 
edge, all new claims to the truth of alternative hypotheses are, by 
definition, false. Contrary to Sidney Hook’s statements denying the 
fallibility of human judgment as a justification of academic free- 
dom,? to call all possible future alternatives false is dogmatic and 
contrary to the whole concept of academic freedom. If the chief 
purpose of academic freedom is the discovery and publication of 
truth and evaluative insight, then, even if the available facts are 
all in in any particular area of knowledge, it is dogmatic to assume 
that the only possibly true generalizations have been made concern- 
ing these facts, and that all the questions which might be asked 
about the given area have been answered. Future developments in 
the fields of scientific investigation cannot be a priori decided as 
true or false. Future enlargements of the realm of evaluative in- 
sights cannot a priori be judged as insight or quackery. 

Fifth, all investigators using the opportunities provided by aca- 
demic freedom ought to be willing to submit their claims for truth 


1 Sidney Hook, “The Danger of Authoritarian Attitudes in Teaching Today,” A meri- 
can Association of University Professors Bulletin, Volume 37, Number 3, p. 525. 


2 Cf. George Boas and Sidney Hook, “The Ethics of Academic Freedom.” American 
Philosophical Association, Eastern Division. Volume 2, Academic Freedom, Logic, and 
Religion. Edited by Morton White. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1953), p. 25. 
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to the criteria of consistency and the methods of science as well as 
to the epistemologist. Freedom of expression, academic or other- 
wise, cannot be defended without some recognition of criteria of 
truth. Without such recognition and agreement upon criteria, the 
only test of truth must be the loudest voice, or the largest club, or 
the greatest propaganda appeal, whether these are employed by 
an individual, a special group, or the majority of the people. Pro- 
fessor Hook implies some such criteria in his insistence that pro- 
fessors be devoted to “the objective methods of seeking the truth’? 
and in his accusation that Communists must, according to the 
exigencies of the party line, be inconsistent from day to day or from 
year to year. Freedom means the possibility of rational agreement, 
not merely multitudinous voices. 

The criteria here implied cannot easily be enumerated in any neat 
little package. The statement of criteria is constantly being per- 
fected, as well as questioned, by those diligent and painstaking 
arm-chair officers of science, the epistemologists and the philoso- 
phers of science. Whether a formal statement of the propositions 
prerequisite for all the sciences, deductive and inductive, will ever 
be accepted by all the working scientists in the various areas of 
science as absolute, a priori, and analytic, is open to question. The 
battle of the analytic is still with us and probably always will be. 
Not only is there the problem of agreement upon minimal pre- 
requisites for the various sciences, but there is also the constant 
problem of changing the prerequisites to include those areas which 
are emerging into scientific status. 

In spite of these disputes behind the lines of science, modern 
science is making more rapid progress than it ever has before. 
The minutiae may be in dispute, but the scientist has a working 
philosophy which has been supplied by philosophers from Bacon to 
the present. Modern empirical scientists work on the premise that 
the universe is orderly and predictable and that the purpose of 
experimentation is to discover the order of events. On the ragged 
edges of the new science there are inconsistencies, but these incon- 
sistencies are regarded as new problems to be solved. When the 


3 Sidney Hook, “Should Communists be Permitted to Teach?” The New York Times 
Magazine, February 27, 1949, p. 7. 
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scientist changes face, as he often does, his change is due to the 
discovery of new facts, the proving of new hypotheses, not to 
changes in hierarchical or party-line dogma. And for this flexibility 
in the face of new evidence he must be respected, because when 
he once becomes inflexible he has betrayed the profession of the 
scientist. 

Freedom can be defended only on the grounds that truth is some- 
how the product of human reason and observation, when the human 
knower has, at least during the interval of his investigation and 
the reaching of conclusions, put aside all emotional loyalty to any 
particular dogma. There must be a difference between good and 
bad reasoning, or between valid and invalid conclusions, upon which 
rational persons can agree, regardless of their emotional afhlia- 
tions. The distinction between truth and non-truth must be that of 
truth or that which is probable, and falsehood or that which is 
improbable, rather than that of “truth” and heresy or counter- 
revolution. 

Sixth, those areas not susceptible to the scientific method—the 
arts, metaphysics, and religion—are, except where they make non- 
symbolic statements about the world investigated by science, expres- 
sions of human intuition, emotions, aspirations, and/or faith, and 
ought to enjoy freedom from censorship and a free examination 
in the classroom. “True” and “‘false” are not, in the scientific sense, 
applicable to a poem, a novel, a painting, a symphony, a system 
of metaphysics, or a religious creed. To confuse the meaning of 
“true” by applying it to the content of these areas, as well as to 
such things as a formula in chemistry, is only to make the word 
“true” unusable. Furthermore, it ought to be recognized that within 
the sciences themselves, there are certain realms of dogma, quite 
apart from their method. Especially is this true in the social sciences, 
where political ideologies often cloud the differences between scien- 
tific results and hoped-for ideals. The ideals must be recognized as 
something other than scientific results—a metaphysical system of 
sorts or an expression of faith. 

It is one of the tasks of a critical examination of the arts, meta- 
physics, and religion to isolate the ideas in works of art, systems of 
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metaphysics, or religious dogmas as well as to appreciate them as 
art, metaphysics, or religion. The statements which William Faulk- 
ner and Tennessee Williams are making may not be palatable to 
us, but it is necessary to examine them from several points of view. 
Even if Faulkner’s or Williams’s statements are shown to be false 
according to the reports of the sociologists, their position as literary 
men does not deny them the right to be as wrong as a sociologist 
who is in error. If there is one Temple Drake or Blanche among 
us, Faulkner and Williams have spoken truly of a segment of our 
society. If there isn’t, art must be allowed freedom to express the 
possibilities of human degradation as well as human aspiration. 

The importance of regarding the arts, metaphysics, and religion 
as autonomous fields unrelated to political science, economics, and 
the other sciences is one which all believers in academic freedom 
must support if freedom is to continue in our society. The emo- 
tional power which these areas can wield cannot be overestimated. 
The solution is not to restrict these fields as Plato would have done. 
Every lover of music shudders at the prospect of being a citizen 
of the ideal Republic. The only solution is that truth be regarded 
as the business of the sciences, and that the classroom and the 
critical journals be the places where the subtle implications of art, 
metaphysics, and religion can be examined and appreciated, and, 
where necessary, be exposed alongside the true findings of science. 
Where the subtle implications of these non-scientific fields are anti- 
democratic, these too must be examined and contrasted with the 
democratic ideal. 

It may be said by some that the view supported here is anti- 
metaphysical. It is not intended so to be. The insistence here on 
the tentativeness of metaphysics, religion, and the arts is merely 
an insistence that these fields be recognized according to their true 
nature. Artistic intuition, which is essential to the creation of art, 
is not a “rational” or empirical process. In metaphysics and religion 
there is no certain proof, but an element of faith. If the metaphysics 
or theology is deductive, the faith is in their first principles. If 
inductive, they are open to the criticisms of science. 

If we cannot call the findings of these areas “‘scientifically true,” 
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what justification is there for including them in the realm of aca- 
demic freedom? The answer is an obvious one, often overlooked. 
Because the imagination must be free, if reason is to be free. There 
cannot be one without the other. Imagination and reason are too 
closely linked to be separated. The discovery of new hypotheses in 
science, even the extension of mathematical deduction—these are 
not a mechanical process, but, first of all, an act of imagination. 
Science, inductive or deductive, is imagination playing a game ac- 
cording to strict rules in which the evidence must all be made public. 
In the arts, metaphysics, and religion, the imagination is engaged 
in an activity with different rules, one in which the final evidence 
can never be revealed. 

Seventh, freedom in the pursuit of truth, and freedom of artistic, 
metaphysical, and religious expression, are ends in themselves only 
if the moral responsibilities of freedom are recognized: freedom 
must serve mankind by actively forwarding the attainment and 
preservation of freedom, and the respect of each man by every 
other man. If this be dogma, it is no more dogmatic than the 
demand for freedom itself. The final purpose of free speech and 
free expression can only be to perpetuate themselves. 

The practice or use of the privilege of freedom of expression 
and investigation is a kind of action. What we say is a factor in 
the creation or destruction of freedom. The moral responsibility 
of those who enjoy or demand freedom of expression is to support 
the kind of society in which such freedom is practically as well as 
theoretically possible. Freedom, as a permanent condition, implies 
the possibility of a permanent social community embodying the 
practice of freedom. If the concept of freedom is so loose that 
freedom of expression is regarded as a means to effect a society 
in which there is a denial of freedom to all except a few, freedom 
becomes anarchy. 

If freedom is a good for one man, it is a good for others. A true 
belief in freedom must be rooted in a belief about the nature of 
man—a belief that the intellect and personality of each individual 
man are to be respected and encouraged to express themselves, 


and that this individual expression is necessary for the good of 
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all mankind. As long as one man is gagged and he is not permitted 
to speak, as long as one man’s hands are tied and he is not permitted 
to create, not only he but mankind must suffer. 

Eighth, education in a public educational institution in a free 
society ought to be a revelation of the supreme value of freedom. 
If academic freedom is not a witness to its own value, higher edu- 
cation in America has not justified itself. The responsibility for 
making scholarship relevant to a free society rests entirely with 
the teacher. In the past this responsibility has been taken rather 
casually, the individualism, sometimes merely the eccentricities, of 
the various instructors being allowed to be a witness to the value 
of freedom. But in the present struggle between free society and 
the various kinds of totalitarianism which threaten us from abroad 
and at home, the teacher is called upon to assume a more positive 
role in the defense of freedom. 

Ninth, the individual scholar, scientist, or creative contributor 
ought to perform his work under the guidance of his own trained 
judgment and taste, without subjection to any extraneous authority. 
This principle, above all, is axiomatic among those who defend 
academic freedom. It has been stated several times in official state- 
ments of the American Association of University Professors, and 
needs little defense or explication here. 

The principle means, of course, that scholarship and creative 
work are the work of individuals. But more than this, it means 
that those who support institutions in which men are able to work 
according to their own choice, place their faith in individual men. 
It is individual men, alone with their own creative powers, who 
will add to our store of the good, the true, and the beautiful. It 
was faith in man that Plato lacked when he doomed all democracy 
to anarchy and ultimately to tyranny in The Republic. It is a faith 
that freedom will be fruitful that is the only way for democracy. 


The purpose of this paper has been to make explicit the positive 
meaning of academic freedom. Too often, in the current discus- 
sions of the subject, the meaning has been portrayed as something 
negative, almost to the point of anarchy. Underlying such opinions 
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is a belief that from radical differences will come order, that men 
will suddenly cough up their fanaticisms and find themselves rational 
and sane, that what Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr. calls “the 
self-righting process” will take place. 

This absolution of academic freedom from specific responsibilities 
in ‘the self-righting process’’ is partly due to the current confusion 
over the relation of academic freedom to political freedom. Pro- 
fessor Hook finds it necessary to contrast academic freedom with 
political freedom in order to justify his claim that Communists 
ought not to be allowed to teach in public educational institutions, 
whereas American citizens may become members of the Communist 
party without legal redress so long as the Communist party is a 
legal party. 

The thesis of this paper is that there can be no real academic 
freedom except in a free society, and the function of political free- 
dom of speech is not different from the function of academic free- 
dom—to increase truth and knowledge. Academic freedom, without 
the support of the body politic, may flourish sporadically now and 
then as an ivory-tower toy of a dictator, but is soon extinguished 
when the academic man refuses to stay in his ivory cage. If the 
body politic is a democracy, freedom of speech and inquiry is as 
precious to the body politic as to the group of professors in insti- 
tutions of learning, and academic freedom is political freedom in 
a specific situation. 

How, then, are the members of the academic profession to be 
distinguished from their fellow citizens? It is by the special obliga- 
tions which they assume upon entering the profession. The AAUP 
statement of 1915 describes the obligations of the professor thus: 


The claim to freedom of teaching is made in the interest of 
the integrity and of the progress of scientific inquiry; it is, 
therefore, only those who carry on their work in the temper 
of the scientific inquirer who may justly assert this claim. The 
liberty of the scholar within the university to set forth his 
conclusions, be they what they may, is conditioned by their 
being conclusions gained by a scholar’s method and held in a 
scholar’s spirit; that is to say, they must be the fruits of 
competent and patient and sincere inquiry, and they should be 
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set forth with dignity, courtesy, and temperateness of lan- 
guage. The university teacher, in giving instruction upon con- 
troversial matters, while he is under no obligation to hide his 
own opinion under a mountain of equivocal verbiage, should, 
if he is fit for his position, be a person of a fair and judicial 
mind ; he should, in dealing with such subjects, set forth justly, 
without suppression or innuendo, the divergent opinions of 
other investigators; he should cause his students to become 
familiar with the best published expressions of the great his- 
toric types of doctrine upon the questions at issue; and he 
should, above all, remember that his business is not to provide 
his students with ready-made conclusions, but to train them 
to think for themselves, and to provide them access to those 
materials which they need if they are to think intelligently.‘ 


By entering other professions one gives up certain privileges of 
one’s fellow citizens and accepts certain responsibilities. It is not 
strange, then, that the academic profession should demand similar 
renunciations and responsibilities. In a free society, professors be- 
come a small group of special guardians of freedom of inquiry 
within the body politic, just as physicians become the special guard- 
ians of physical and mental health within the same body. Academic 
freedom is not absolute freedom to embrace as one chooses any 
absolute dogma which would prohibit freedom. To deny the con- 
ditions of a free society, to disseminate consciously falsehood as 
truth, to judge isolated dogmas of metaphysics and religion or 
special modes of artistic expression as the only honest expressions 
of the human spirit, is as seriously to betray one’s profession as it 
is for a physician to create drug addicts by promiscuously prescrib- 
ing narcotics. The final consequence of an absolution of responsi- 
bility would be the destruction not only of academic freedom but 
of free democratic society. 


4“The 1915 Declaration of Principles: Academic Freedom and Tenure.” American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, Volume 34, Number 1, pp. 155-6. 
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There Is a House 


By ANDERSON M. ScruGcGs 


The following poem, one of his last completed pieces, was found among the 
papers of the late Anderson Scruggs. It is here first published by courtesy 
of the poet’s wife and daughter. Plans are being made for a collected edition 
of Dr. Scruggs’s poetry, to include his uncollected verse with the contents of 
his three published volumes. 





There is a little house I’ll long remember, 
Deep-hidden in a town’s metallic maze— 
A little house that would not ever beckon 
Even one passerby to halt and gaze. 


For it would seem to one who idly passes 
As just another home whose curtained door 
Shuts from the world the casual, daily living 
That little homes encompass—nothing more. 





But there was one for whom it was a refuge 
Beyond the world’s dull senses to perceive— 

That gave him back in secret, silent nightfalls 

Lost dreams he thought that time could not retrieve. 





Strangers within its rooms—when she has left them— 
Shall see but speechless walls, a space to live, 

Heedless of one who found a shrine within them 
Where love once gave him all love had to give. ... 


And though his eyes may look upon it never 
Upon this earth again, one man shall see 

It castled in his dreams, alone, forever, 
Down moonlit vistas of infinity. 











A Georgian’s Impressions of Russia 
in 1885 


By Lynwoop M. HoLiLanp 


The political biography of P. M. B. Young, of which an earlier fragment 
appeared in the QUARTERLY for October 1951, will go to press next spring. 
Professor Holland visited England this summer on a University Center 
grant to study postwar municipal planning. 


HE DEATH of P. M. B. Young’s father in 1880 and of his 

mother in 1884 relieved him of his filial responsibilities at 
Walnut Plantation. For the first time in his life Pierce realized 
that he was no longer tied down to the farm and that he could 
leave to get a position in order to relieve the indebtedness which 
had been incurred on the plantation. 

Although Pierce tried to get a position in government, he received 
no encouragement until after the national election in 1884, when 
Grover Cleveland was elected president by the Democratic Party. 
Immediately after the election, Pierce contacted his friends about 
assisting him to get an appointment in foreign service. In February 
1885, his friend Henry W. Grady, editor of The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, advised Pierce to go to Washington and gave him a letter of 
recommendation to President-elect Cleveland in which he stated 
that he would like “to bear testimony to the ability of General 
P. M. B. Young and his long and devoted unselfish service in the 
ranks of Democracy.” 


From my position I can hardly help making estimates of 
what this leader or that is doing in our Southern field and I 
do not hesitate to say that in earnestness and efficiency—in 
being always ready and always zealous—no man has sur- 
passed and that very few have equalled General Young. 

He is beloved by our people and is ideal of his friends. I 
shall have no request to make of you, Sir, and shall esteem 
all that I have done or said in your behalf or behalf of 
Democracy, more than repaid if you can see it in your way, 
to merit the wish of this gallant soldier and leader. You could 
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make no appointment in Georgia and I speak advisedly—that 
would be more popular or deserved. 


Although Pierce went to Washington with high hopes of an 
appointment by March 30, on April 2 he wrote his sister, Mrs. 
Louisa Y. Jones, at Kingston: ‘tam very fearful I will not get 
my place.” As appointments were made and approved, Pierce 
became more anxious about his. He knew that on May 8 President 
Cleveland had appointed George V. N. Lothrop, a lawyer of 


Detroit, as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia. 


On May 21, Pierce, very much discouraged, wrote to his friend, 
L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the Interior, stating how sadly dis- 
appointed he was in not getting an appointment and stating that 
he believed he would give up and go home. Secretary Lamar 
answered immediately: 


I have received your letter of today with painful emotion. 
The thought that you should be here in suspense about the 
action of the department must be torture to a proud and 
sensitive and honorable nature like yours. And, yet, as the head 
of a department, I know that the causes which delay decision 
in your case, are not necessarily referable to any reluctance 
on the part of the Secretary [Thomas F. Bayard, Secretary of 
State] to recognize your services and your claims to be chosen 
as a representative of this Democratic Administration abroad. 
I would tell you with perfect frankness if I knew or if I could 
ascertain what Mr. Bayard’s intentions are. With perfect can- 
dor I will state to you that I doubt if he knows himself what 
his own definitive purposes are. I expect that the balance of 
contending forces is the thing which has postponed the decision 
in your case. If I were to say that I expected you to get a 
place, I would be consulting my hopes instead of my judgment, 
and would, perhaps be exciting hopes of yours liable to dis- 
appointment. But—if I were to say that I did not expect it, 
and thought you should give it up, I feel that I would have no 
ground whatever to base such a statement upon, and would 
probably be advising you against your own best interest. The 
circle of applicants for an appointment to any position is at 
first very large; it duly contracts by the elimination of various 
applicants and various localities, and comes down to two or 
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three—two, and one. Now my idea is that if you were to get 
out you might lose the chance of being in this narrowing circle. 

I know this is very vague talk, but it is the best I can do. 
I talked with Mr. Bayard about it, as I have about other 
things, and I declare to you that he gives me no indication 
of a purpose to overlook or disregard or reject your claims. 
And yet I cannot say that he gives me any encouragement 
except a sort of gracious courtesy and appreciative way that 
he has of speaking about you. I wish you knew the depth and 
extent of my sympathy in this matter, and I wish I could help 
you. 


Pierce’s anxiety was not removed until Thursday, June 17, when 
it was officially announced that he was appointed consul general to 
St. Petersburg, Russia. He immediately telegraphed his sister of 
his good fortune. The Atlanta Constitution on June 18, 1885, an- 
nounced the appointment of “as brave a knight as ever drew 
sword. ... There is not a true man in Georgia who will not be 
pleased that the gallant Young has been suitably rewarded.” 

A picture of Pierce, photographed by Kurtz, appeared in Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. Another newspaper stated: “This 
gentleman has just been appointed consul general to St. Petersburg, 
Russia, with a salary of $3,000 per annum.” The associated press 
and leading newspapers throughout the country described in detail 
Pierce’s education and war record; probably the notice most ap- 
preciated by Pierce was that of The New York World: 


We always like to recognize a good thing. The appointment 
of General P. M. B. Young of Georgia, as consul general to 
St. Petersburg merits the heartiest indorsement. ... His high 
social standing and his well-known friendly feelings for Russia, 
will command him the respect of the court and subjects of 
Russia. He is one of the Southern men who retains the dashing 
air that was associated in public thought with the chivalry of 
1860. He is as straight as an arrow and walks as if treading 
on air. His whole career has been of the hot-headed, blazing 
sort that is admired. 


Pierce immediately began preparations for his trip to St. Peters- 
burg. He arranged for Walnut Plantation to be rented. Then he 
spent several weeks in Washington getting acquainted with his 
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duties. While there, Pierce learned to admire and respect Secretary 
Thayer and his wife. He studied the geographic, economic, and 
social conditions of Russia, and read avidly Russian history, espe- 
cially all the available data on Czar Alexander III, who had come 
to the throne in 1881. 

On October 16, Pierce sailed from New York, arriving at St. 
Petersburg on December 1. In a letter to his sister he wrote: 


. 
} 
/ 


I arrived here about December Ist and after a pleasant 
journey, only interrupted by a few days sickness at Berlin, on 
account of over exposure. I first came into the snow just after 
reaching the border, a few miles from Konigsberg, and it was 
snow all the way to St. Petersburg about 300 miles. I got here 
in the night and I found the coldest weather I had ever known, 
though everyone said it was a mild winter. I immediately in- 
vested in an overcoat that cost two months pay and looked 
like it had been taken from the back of a young bear. I really 
did not suffer from the cold; the houses are so warm and [| 
was well wrapped when I went out, but there is an indescribable 
something in the climate that has the most singular effect upon 
the system. 


Before Pierce received his exequatur, he made a trip to Berlin. 
He described his experience in a letter to the editor of the Augusta 
Chronicle: ‘“‘After traveling several hundred miles we reached the 
German frontier and was halted by a squad of Cossacks, whose 
oficer demanded my passport.” 

Pierce replied: “Passport be blessed! I had to get one to enter 
your effete monarchy, but did not know it was necessary to procure 
one inside of your land. I have not got a passport and am in a 
hurry, so please stand aside and let me proceed on my trip. I am 
Consul General, too, and don’t want any confounded red-tape 
nonsense.”’ 

The Cossack officer did not comprehend a word of what had 
been said, but knew that the suspicious and distinguished looking 
foreigner did not have the papers required of him. “So Pierce was 
put in charge of two grim and dirty Cossacks, hustled on a train 
bound due north and conducted back to his reputed post. Carried 
to the Russian headquarters, the luckless consul was after some 
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delay identified.” Pierce added: ‘Profuse apologies were vouch- 
safed, but nothing further was done to make amends for a 1,400 
miles of jaunting to no delightful purpose.” 

Pierce had been at his post only a few weeks before he realized 
that the previous consul general had been inefficient and negligent 
of his duties. He wrote Secretary of State Bayard in March 1885: 
“T regret to say that the service has not been conducted in a manner 
to reflect credit upon the Government at this post. It is difficult to 
get reliable evidence, but the general estimate of the public is usually 
correct, at least to a degree. I found the office in the hands of a 
man by the name of J. V. Swan, an English subject, who pretends 
to be an engineer. He was appointed by the late consulate general 
Stanton as a clerk in the office and was left in charge when Stanton 
went home; as far as I can learn he has no social or commercial 
standing here.’”’ Pierce found him of little service and discharged 
him, for “I do not consider him a proper person to hold a position 
of honor or emolument under the Government of the United 
States.” Upon further investigation Pierce found Swan not only 
dishonest but that he had not paid the rent on the consulate office 
for more than six months; in addition he had received money 
falsely, claiming pay as consul when he was and had been only a 
clerk. In his report to Secretary Bayard, Pierce concluded: “It is 
strange that the late consul-general should select two foreigners 
to aid in his office and to share in its responsibilities when he could 
have procured reliable American citizens now resident in St. Peters- 
burg. . . . The American consulate here is not in good repute, and 
it is not surprising when men are employed who have been dis- 
charged from business firms for dishonesty and thereafter placed 
in charge of the consulate general of the United States.” 

Pierce visited the posts within his district, examined the books, 
and investigated the character and qualifications of the incumbents 
within a few months after he arrived at St. Petersburg. He at- 
tempted to get economic information to be included in his reports 
which would be useful to American manufacturers and traders. 

Discouraged about the disorganized office, the low esteem in 
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which it was held, and the severe cold, Pierce in his first letter to 
Secretary Bayard wrote: 


I regret to have to say that I do not like my position here; 
my duties are easy and agreeable but the pay is about half 
what it should be, and the position of a consular general not 
high. I am alone, and I live economically without a carriage 
and many other conveniences necessary to the dignity and 
respectability of an officer representing the government of the 
United States in a consular capacity. Yet if I was compelled to 
leave here at once for home I would have to draw on my 
private account to get money to get away on.... This post is 
known to be the most expensive city in the world to live in to 
say nothing of the dangers arising from the severity of the 
climate upon the constitution of persons coming from the 
climate of America. It is known to you, and perhaps to all 
high officials of our government, that a majority of the min- 
isters and consuls sent here from the United States within the 
last twenty-five years have died here or soon after they reach 
home. That is all very well, for men must die, but the govern- 
ment should be liberal to its officers sent to posts of hardship 
and danger. 


Despite the unfortunate experience with Swan and the inefficient 
personnel, all was not work for Pierce. Although he visited Moscow 
on official business, he did take time out to see the city. He wrote 
his sister of his impressions of Czar Alexander III, the city, and 
the quaint customs of the people. He described Alexander III as 
‘‘a good-hearted, amiable man, but a bold fearless one. I believe 
his ambition is to be a patriot. He is certainly popular. I have often 
seen him driving in the streets, attended by only the empress and 
a man, and always the people show much affection for the family 
as well as the czar himself. They rush around his carriage to greet 
him, and evince great admiration for him. Much liberty in the 
administration of government seems not always to insure peace 
and friendly feeling for the administrators of the laws or the 
laws themselves, as was demonstrated in the recent revolutionary 
proceedings of the anarchist and socialist in Chicago.” 

After Pierce had been at St. Petersburg for about six months, 
he wrote his sister a description of the city: 
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I suppose this is the most solidly built city in the world. 
The houses are very large, and as if intended to stand a siege. 
There are many hundreds of people living in some of the 
houses. They are generally not so tall as the houses in our 
American cities, but the walls are much thicker, and they are 
generally much stronger and better built. The floors are all of 
oak and laid in square bits of plank, ten inches wide, beautifully 
polished and they last hundreds of years. 

The carriages are smaller than ours, but very strong. The 
Orloff breed of horses in Russia are perhaps the finest horses 
for cavalry. The common draft horse of the country is a rather 
small horse, but very durable and hardy, on the farms oxen 
are generally used for drawing plows and carts. They are tall 
and strong and move quickly. I think for work they are better 
than the ordinary Georgia cattle, but for milk and butter our 
Durhams and Jerseys are superior to anything here. There is 
plenty of good milk at all times in St. Petersburg, and cheap; 
but the town pump is even used here to aid the cows. Vege- 
tables are not so good as in America, except cabbage, and 
there is an over supply of that. 


To a friend Pierce wrote: 


The most abundant article here is the soldier. He may be 
seen at every corner and on all occasions; he is largely present 
at all important gatherings, and it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the Army of Russia is so costly, for, after investiga- 
tion, I find it is much the most economically managed army in 
Europe—perhaps in the world. The pay is almost nothing, 
and during all the winter months, which is much more than 
half the time, the common soldier maintains himself. He is 
often a mechanic or artisan of the same sort, and he has per- 
mission to hire himself out as a servant in any capacity he 
pleases, so long as he can be present on certain days at his 
regiment headquarters. It is the most self sustaining army in 
the world. They are capable of more hard work and fatigue, 
and live on a cheaper diet than any set of civilized men in the 
world. There are in all about 2,000,000 of men in the military 
service of Russia, in all branches. 


One of the quaint customs of the Russian to Pierce was the 
impressive Easter celebration. He wrote his sister: 


On Thursday of Easter I visited the great ceremony of the 
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washing of the feet of the twelve disciples, which in the Greek 
Church, the established Church of Russia, is a very impressive 
ceremony. This was performed in the great Isaac’s Church 
here, which is one of the most magnificent churches in the 
world. It has cost more than $5,000,000 in construction and 
is very extensive in all its appointments. 

There were about twenty priests engaged in the ceremony. 
A large platform was erected in the Church about 100 feet 
in front of the Altar. The platform was about 30 feet long 
and 20 feet wide with many ornaments about it, after a long 
ceremony of prayers, masses, chants, etc., the metropolite 
bishop in his gorgeous robes attended by two other priests 
with massive candles, moved from the Altar and ascended the 
platform, then faced the Altar, seated in a chair resembling 
a throne. Then the priests representing the disciples came out 
from the Altar in couples with pages walking behind them 
supporting their robes. The couples came out at intervals of 
half a minute; as each couple reached the top of the platform, 
they bowed low to the bishop on the throne, then separated, 
one to the right and one to the left, taking seats facing each 
other. After the twelve seats had been filled a mass was said 
and a chant by the choir. Then came two priests, one bearing 
a large golden vessel, which would probably hold several gal- 
lons. The others bore golden pitchers filled with water, and 
these vessels were placed on the table in the center of the 
platform. The metropolite bishop, or chief bishop rose, ad- 
vanced to the table and taking one of the pitchers poured 
some water into the golden vase. He wrapped a long white 
sash or towel around his person and lifting the vessel, carried 
and placed it at the feet of the first priest on the right and 
knelt and washed the right foot of this priest: he wiped it with 
the sash and on taking up the vase he arose and the priest who 
had been washed arose and kissed his hand and cheek. This 
ceremony was repeated with each one of the priests ’til the feet 
of the twelve had been washed. Then another mass and chant 
and all returned in solemn procession to the Altar another 
prayer and chant and the ceremony was ended. 

There are no female voices in the choirs of the Russian 
Church, and no organ or instruments of music. The choirs are 
composed of men and boys and their voices are trained to per- 
fection, and their choruses are grand and beautiful. Females 
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do not respond during the services nor are they allowed behind 
the Altar in the Russian churches. 


One of the most fascinating customs to Pierce at Easter time in 
Russia was one in which 


all of the people of the Russian Church kiss when meeting each 
other on the day of Easter Sunday or at anytime during the 
week. One exclaims: “Christ has arisen,’ and the other re- 
sponds, “Yes, he has surely arisen,” and they kiss each other. 
This custom is observed by the high and the low. Even the czar 
kisses the first person he meets on coming out of his room in 
the palace. It is related that one year ago, when the emperor 
came out of his room, the first person he saw was the sentinel 
and he said, ‘‘Christ has arisen.” The soldier did not respond, 
but was silent and on inquiry the czar found that his sentinel 
happened to be a Jew. Ever since that time Jews are not found 
on guard in the palace. To say the least the Jew was honest. 


Another interesting observation made during the Easter holidays 
was the temperance of the Russians, 


but the fellows under the influence of liquor are very quiet, and 
never appeared to be imbued with pugilistic proclivities. If half 
as much vodka had been consumed in any American city as was 
consumed in St. Petersburg Easter week, there would have 
been many a broken skull and bloody nose. The rigorous and 
speedy method of executing the laws in this empire have a tend- 
ency to cause all persons, drunk or sober, to keep a vigilant 
watch upon their tempers, acts and language. A quiet person 
who attends to his business may have an easy, enjoyable time, 
but a meddlesome person who troubles the affairs of other peo- 
ple and attempts to interfere with officials or government regu- 
lations has a hard road to travel and generally leads in the 
direction of Siberia. 


Pierce enjoyed the social life of the consulate and made many 
friends. By August, however, he realized that his health would not 
permit him to stay another winter in Russia. He asked for a leave 
and returned to the United States in September. By November, and 
after talking it over with Governor John B. Gordon, Pierce decided 
not to return to his post at St. Petersburg. He wrote his letter of 
resignation on December 18 while on a visit to Washington, in 
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which he stated: “I am impelled to take this step on account of the 
effect of the severe climate of that city upon my constitution. I have 
suffered much during my sojourn of a winter and summer in Russia, 
so much that I am advised by my physician that it would be ex- 
tremely hazardous for me to return there during the winter months. 
I had hoped during my leave of absence in Georgia . . . to be entirely 
restored to my usual strength but without success.” Thus Pierce 
returned to Walnut Plantation as a gentleman farmer. Always 
harassed by indebtedness, he entered into the contracting business 
to supplement the lean years of the 1880's. 





Wild Flowers 


By W. F. JENKINS 


William Franklin Jenkins, University of Virginia 1893-95, B.L. (Georgia) 
96, Chief Justice Emeritus of the Supreme Court of Georgia, is Lecturer 
in Law in the Lamar School of Law. During the past summer he privately 
published a collection of his verses for presentation to family and friends. 


A little grandchild gaily walked with me 
Down the long road, across the wood and field; 
We played along at who was first to see 
Translated dreams of nature, half concealed. 


Flowers? They were more than flowers; all aglow, 
She gathered immortelles. Unwithered, they 

Are kept within our hearts as bright as though 
Her emblem love was given yesterday. 
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EDITORIAL 


Proof texts from Scripture, like folk sayings, frequently contradict 
each other, and yet their wisdom is not impaired thereby. The 
prophet Joel, for instance, exhorts his people in those days when 
the Lord will gather all nations, to beat their plowshares into 
swords and their pruninghooks into spears. Micah, on the other 
hand, foretells that in the last days they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruninghooks. The contexts of the 
prophecies may be ambiguous, but the modern reader should hear 
in these lines of ancient poetry a stirring declaration that in the 
judgments of God there is a time for war and a time for peace. 

God has sent prophets of war and prophets of peace among the 
peoples, but how hard has it been for the latter to win hearers. The 
call to arms has prevailed with tribes and nations above other voices. 
The peace that has been sought has been the peace gained by vic- 
tory, but most often peace has resulted only from the exhaustion of 
human and material resources. It is not easy to find prolonged eras 
of peace even in modern times, and in every case exceptional circum- 
stances have obtained. In the Old World, Switzerland and Sweden 
have with difficulty preserved their neutrality, not without seriously 
jeopardizing the good-will of their neighbors; in the New World, 
we too readily forget how often we have played the bully toward 
Canada and how much we owe to her and Britain’s forbearance. 

The posture taken in world affairs by the United States in this 
century has usually been motivated by a high idealism, even though 
it has been marked by rapid fluctuations of sentiment. For reasons 
as purely unselfish as history can show we have employed our re- 
sources to the utmost both for peace and war. In both our motives 
have been frequently misunderstood, nor should that appear strange 
to us, for too often we have failed to understand our own aims. 
Though the inconsistencies of our policy have not been signs of bad 
faith toward other nations, they have been puzzling in the extreme. 
The result has been that we have waged both war and peace with 
less effectiveness than has been our sincere intent. 

War weariness is a well-known malady, displayed by every nation 
of the Western world in the last decades. But it may be that now we 
are feeling something new in the pathology of the human race. We 
may perhaps be in danger of succumbing to peace weariness—not a 
disease or unease arising from the stagnation and lassitude of a 
peaceful world, but a deadening fatigue resulting from the hitherto 
unknown exertions of waging peace in a belligerent world. 
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We are convinced that we do not want another world war. How 
deep is our conviction? Again and again a resort to arms has been 
employed as a short cut to settle international quarrels when nego- 


tiations proved tedious. The jingoist always begins by proclaiming 
his peaceful intentions: 


We don’t want to fight the British, 
But, by jingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men 
And we ve got the money too. 


Unhappily, it is easier to wage war than to wage peace. It is far 
easier to unify a nation and a nation’s leaders for the one aim than 
for the other. Tensions may easily be controlled when they are chan- 
nelled into direct action. It is almost impossible to control them 
when the end in view is the deferment or the withholding of action. 
When war is waged, tens of thousands are allotted vital roles; when 
peace is waged, the leading parts fall to a few hundred. In the cam- 
paigns of peace there is no great rank and file whose response to 
leadership is conditioned by a rigid discipline. Above all, to have an 
enemy in the field marvelously simplifies the problem of human rela- 
tions. Enemies must be destroyed, allies must be preserved; only to 
a limited extent does it seem necessary to try to understand either. 
It is when the fighting is done that the failure to understand the men- 
tal processes of enemies and allies may produce awkward situations. 

If with all our hearts we desire to turn the world away from war, 
we must assume a task more difficult than that attempted by any 
other nation in history, and bear a burden heavier than that assumed 
by any other people. We must be prepared to face almost perpetual 
discouragement, disquiet and discontent at home and abroad, in- 
gratitude, envy, and insult. Blind and wilful partisanship will divide 
our leaders and alienate our friends. We must bear and forbear, 
act and refrain from action, wait and watch until the strain becomes 
almost unendurable. And always there will be endless diplomatic 
negotiation, with the pieces swept from the international chessboard 
only to be rearranged in the old pattern for new rounds, with stale- 
mates more frequent than checkmates. 

Are we ready to wage the great campaign for peace of which we 
have talked glibly for half a century? Are we yet mature enough? 
If we aspire to a world leadership which will preserve and advance 
civilization, rather than destroy it in one cataclysmic eruption, have 
we any other choice? 


T. Hi. E. 
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James Joyce and the Common Reader 


A Review by JOHN E. TILForRD, Jr. 


Dr. John E. Tilford, Jr., is Associate Professor of English. William Powell 
Jones, A.B.’21, M.A. (Harvard) ’25, Ph.D. (Harvard) ’27, is Professor 
of English and Chairman of the Department at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Until recently Dean of Adelbert College, Dr. Jones has 
been relieved of general administrative duties, and is devoting a year’s leave 
of absence to writing and research. 


The stature of James Joyce as a literary artist is still uncertain. But there is 
no doubt that he was one of the most influential authors of our time. Since 
his death in 1941, scores of articles and over a dozen books have dealt with his 
life and works, especially Ulysses. Many of them, unfortunately, have been 
written by specialists for other specialists; and they have tended so to dwell 
upon the occult aspects of U/ysses—its complex symbolism, its intricate paral- 
lelism with Homer’s Odyssey, and its linguistic mysteries—that the uninitiated 
reader might well conclude that such a book is not for him. 

Professor Jones, in his James Joyce and the Common Reader, manifests a 
certain impatience with this kind of criticism and works on the admirable 
theory that the understanding and enjoyment of significant literature, even if 
difficult, should not be limited to critics and academicians.! His book, therefore, 
is aimed at “the intelligent reader who is not a specialist in modern fiction but 
is willing to work in order to understand any piece of writing that is worth 
the effort.” 

After stating that “Joyce thought of all his writing as being the development 
of one large story” whose purpose was “to express the universal history of man- 
kind in terms of the purely local,” i.e., Dublin, Professor Jones proceeds to 
show by clear analysis, sufficiently detailed, how each of the works is a step 
in the fulfilment of that purpose. First, there was Dubliners (1914), originally 
a series of fourteen short stories of life in Dublin, the experiences ranging from 
those of childhood to those of mature life. (‘“The Dead,” one of the finest 
short stories ever written, was added to the series before publication.) Next 
appeared A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (1917), an autobiographi- 
cal novel symbolizing Joyce’s own early experiences through the revolt of 
Stephen Dedalus against his native environment. 

Then came Ulysses (1922), which astounded, outraged, flabbergasted, and 
fascinated the literary and lay world. After a general introduction to the nature 
of the book, Professor Jones analyzes its eighteen episodes to show their pur- 
poses, significance, techniques, and relations to the whole. Then follows a study 
of Joyce’s special techniques and a comment on the work as a “literary achieve- 
ment.” Many readers have felt that they could not understand Ulysses, much 
less appreciate it, without an intimate knowledge of Homer’s Odyssey. This 
popular fallacy is rebutted: “the closest parallels can be explained by the 
vaguest knowledge of the ancient story as remembered from childhood read- 
ing,” and study may add others “that are entertaining even if not important.” 


1 James Joyce and the Common Reader. By William Powell Jones. Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1955. xi, 168 pp. $3.00. 
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Sensibly, Professor Jones stresses Joyce’s intention of encompassing as much 
of modern life as possible in the events of that one day in Dublin (June 16, 
1904), the often neglected comic and satirical qualities of the book, and Joyce’s 
mastery of language. 

Finnegans Wake (1939), Joyce’s last and really obscure work, is no book 
for the common reader; and Professor Jones merely attempts “to show the 
ordinary reader that, artistically, Finnegans Wake is the logical culmination 
of the two qualities of Joyce’s writing that interested me most in Ulysses, his 
mastery of words and his facility in comic satire.” 

The difficulty and obscurity of Joyce’s fiction, especially Ulysses, has too 
long been exaggerated in the popular mind. But his books contain much of 
interest and value for the common reader, and it is high time a competent 
critic like Professor Jones, without patronizing, introduced that reader to them. 
The author has done his task well. He is quite honestly an admirer of Joyce; 
but he manages to keep his enthusiasm bridled, to make few claims that many 
would dispute, and to keep his intended reader in mind. 

The common reader who is lured to Joyce by this useful and unpretentious 
little book might be somewhat doubtful that Joyce succeeded in his universal 
intentions or in cramming into Ulysses ‘“‘the full impact of modern life with 
its hope and its despair, its glory and its futility,” but he should find the 
books generally interesting, often rewarding, and sometimes just plain good fun. 





The Strange Career of Jim Crow 


A Review by RICHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Richard B. Harwell, who has served during the past year as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Georgia-Florida Committee for Planning Research Library 
Cooperation, has joined the staff of the Virginia State Library in Richmond, 
where on July 1, 1956, he will become Head of the Publications Division. 


Knowledge of the facts is notoriously not a prerequisite for engaging in argu- 
ment. Facts can spoil the fun. But Vann Woodward relates the historical 
facts of segregation concisely and engagingly in The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow. His book should be required reading tor anyone inclined to discuss cur- 
rent integration/segregation problems. 

Already the author of three distinguished books—T'0m Watson, Agrarian 
Rebel; Reunion and Reaction; and Origins of the New South—Professor 
Woodward is well-qualified both as a Southerner and as an historian for 
writing this volume (originally presented as the James W. Richards Lectures 
in History at the University of Virginia in 1954). Mr. Woodward was born 
in Arkansas and educated at Emory. Harmsworth Professor for 1954-55 at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, he is a past president of the Southern Historical 
Association. 

The impression of Mr. Woodward that emerges from The Strange Career 
of Jim Crow is an impression of a liberal, but a liberal who is the champion 
of facts rather than the pleader of a cause. Quite dispassionately he analyzes 


'The Strange Career of Jim Crow. By C. Vann Woodward. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. xi, 155 pp. $2.50. 
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the development of segregation in the South irom the withdrawal of Federal 
troops in 1877 to the present. Political, economic, and social conditions are 
considered as they have contributed to its growth. 

Mr. Woodward blames much of the rise of highly prejudiced views relating 
to segregation on the twilight zone between living memory and written history, 
which he calls a “favorite breeding place of mythology.” In concluding a dis- 
cussion of the alternative directions which race relations might have taken, he 
writes: “My only purpose has been to indicate that things have not always 
been the same in the South. In a time when the Negroes formed a much 
larger proportion of the population than they did later, when slavery was a 
live memory in the minds of both races, and when Reconstruction was still 
fresh, the race policies accepted and pursued in the South were sometimes 
milder than they became later. The policies of proscriptions, segregation, and 
disfranchisement that are often described as the immutable ‘folkways’ of the 
South, impervious alike to legislative reform and armed intervention, are of 
a more recent origin. The effort to justify them as a consequence of Recon- 
struction and a necessity of the times is embarrassed by the fact that they did 
not originate in those times. And the belief that they are immutable and 
unchangeable is not supported by history.” 

The Jim Crow laws, declares Mr. Woodward, did not preserve a social 
status but constantly pushed the Negro down. He points out that these laws 
differed from the Black Codes of the past in the stringency of their enforce- 
ment. He demonstrates that they were not a product of Reconstruction but of 
the political temper of the generation following Reconstruction. 

Mr. Woodward emerges from the pages of this book an optimist, a man of 
good will believing that racial antagonisms have been ameliorated by men of 
good will in the past and will be in the present and future. If the facts of his- 
tory are allowed to help in lightening the burden of antagonism, a giant step 
toward the solution of our race problem will have been taken. The facts are 
here in his book. 





Sunday’s Children 


A Review by WARD PAFFORD 


Ward Pafford is Associate Professor of English and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. James Knox, A.B. (Vanderbilt) ’31, M.A. (Vanderbilt) ’32, is 
Administrative Assistant to the Vice-President and Dean of the Faculties 
of Emory University. All four of the younger Knoxes who figure as Sun- 
day’s Children have close Emory associations. 


Life in an American parsonage home of some forty years ago, especially in the 
South, is no doubt imagined by some to have been a pretty forbidding experi- 
ence and to have provided, by the standards of our current enlightenment, a 
rather unfortunate environment for the growing of happy children. If there is 
any truth in this view of a significant American institution, James Knox’s 
Sunday’s Children is a recollection of very exceptional parsonage life.? 


1 Sunday’s Children. By James Knox. Decorations by David Hendrickson. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. 186 pp. $2.75. 
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Remembered with tenderness, humor, and of course some tears, one brief 
period of the Knox family’s sojourn in a small Virginia town in the Valley 
provides the chronological frame for these unpretentious recollections. Viewed 
through the eyes of a small boy as he listens to the presiding elder’s eulogy of 
“Brother Knox,” the four seasons of a memorable year (marked by America’s 
participation in the First World War and the influenza epidemic of 1918) 
are recalled with subtle poignancy and hints of deep meaning. Not that this 
is a powerfully moving or profoundly solemn memoir. It is a simple and 
brightly handled account of people much beloved for their ordinary ways and 
virtues, yet possessing in that time long past values for remembrance surpassing 
any other bequest. 

Father and Mother, as one would expect, are the two characters who domi- 
nate the numerous episodes composing the staple of the book, and theirs are 
the only two portraits of any depth. ““Mr. Knox,” as his wife usually addresses 
Father, becomes a warm and winning figure of firm and steady devotion, 
though of impractical judgment in small affairs, and possessing a remarkable 
pulpit voice and a wonderful way with people—most of all with his own 
children. His characterization is somewhat vague in outline, but the intimacy 
of the sketch may explain its lack of sharpness. Mother is the charming, 
humorous, practical complement to Father, resolute and resourceful as she 
occupies the immediate background. While other characters never figure so 
prominently as these two in the events and scenes recalled, James’s older 
brother John and the two sisters Ginny and Eva are attractively and per- 
suasively presented in their smaller roles. Occasionally an individual of gen- 
erally minor importance (such as the persistently repentant town drunkard, 
Wes Barnes, or Nellie, the maid-of-all-work from Arkansas) acquires char- 
acter of exceptionally lively and amusing interest. 

It is style and tone that essentially make or mar the literary value of a 
work of this kind. The language, phrasing, and feel for the materials in this 
particular case are sensitively and admirably adapted to the small boy’s point 
of view, and here and there a scene or incident or face springs vividly to life 
as the secret fountain of poetry is stirred by fond remembrance. One need not 
be a Sunday’s child to appreciate and enjoy this modest exhibition of so pleasant 
an accomplishment. 





1 Laugh through Tears! 


Five ballades of Frangois Villon from Professor Cuttino’s translation appeared 
first in the March 1953 issue of ‘THE EMory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 


“Certainly the sorriest figure on the rolls of fame,” wrote Robert Louis 
Stevenson of Francois Villon (1431-c.1489). This may or may not be a just 
judgment, though there is very little in his brief annals of crime and degrada- 
tion that may be construed to his credit. Yet this wastrel, brawler, thief, and 
gallowsbird of the fifteenth century was the first of French lyric poets and 
one of the greatest. His poems have tempted many English translators, his 


'] Laugh through Tears: The Ballades of Francois Villon. Translated from the French 
by G. P. Cuttino, New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. xiv, 65 pp. $3.50. 
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greater ballades being best-known in the versions of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and Swinburne. Unfortunately, they, in common with almost all other Vic- 
torian lovers of the older literatures, treated the texts cavalierly and loaded 
their translations with bogus archaisms. It is true that Spenser “writ no 
language,” but he was a creative artist in his own right, and so on a lesser 
elevation was Chatterton. What may be forgiven in them will now scarcely 
be allowed to those who profess to make available the works of older writers 
who were writing in what was for them modern speech. 

George Cuttino has translated thirty-two of the ballades of Villon (omitting 
only those of the virtually untranslateable Jargon), holding as nearly as pos- 
sible to the standard vocabulary. “I have attempted above all to make the 
translations as literal as the English language and the stiff ballade form 
permit.” The result is a truer presentation of Villon’s verses than that 
achieved by the process of deliberate antiquing in the false taste of the Vic- 
torians. One example must suffice. John Payne in his 1878 version of the 
Testaments renders the first stanza of the “Ballade as a Prayer to Our Lady” 
as follows: 

Lady of Heaven, Regent of the earth, 
Empress of all the infernal marshes fell, 
Receive me, Thy poor Christian, ’spite my dearth, 
In the fair midst of Thine elect to dwell: 
Albeit my lack of grace I know full well; 
For that Thy grace, my Lady and my Queen, 
Aboundeth more than all my misdemean, 
Withouten which no soul of all that sigh 
May merit Heaven. "Tis sooth I say, for e’en 
In this belief 1 will to live and die. 


Professor Cuttino attains a far more moving effect in simpler language: 


Lady of heaven, earthly queen, 
Empress even of Satan’s sect, 

Receive me now, thy Christian mean, 
And count me one with thine elect, 
Though I deserve but small respect. 
The favours thou dost sweet impart 
Lie heavy on my sinful heart; 
Without them souls would vainly try 
To enter heaven. For my part, 

In this faith would I live and die. 


This is a true translation. Brief notes add what poetry must owe to scholar- 
ship. But in the text Villon’s pathos and humor are clearly seen in no dis- 
torting glass, as are also his sensuality, his malice, and his self-pity. Having this 
poetry, we are afforded more than a glimpse of that old time in which it 
was composed. The snows of yesteryear still lie upon the high mountains of 
literature. 





A New Frontier in Education 






























A Review by STERLING G. BRINKLEY 

Sterling G. Brinkley, 07, Professor of Education Emeritus, since his retire- 
ment has been serving as acting executive secretary of the Division of 
Teacher Education on a part-time basis. Bertram Holland Flanders, ’29, 
Professor of English, has been with the Atlanta Division of the University 
of Georgia since 1949. 


In writing the story of the Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia 
Dr. Flanders acknowledges his large indebtedness to Loula Nixon Cantrell’s 
The Growth and Development of the Atlanta Division, University of Georgia, 
1912-1952 (Master’s Thesis, 1954, Emory University). He has given to the 
public in his book what Mrs. Cantrell might well have given had she not 
been restrained by the technical requirements of a master’s thesis. 

A New Frontier in Education is dedicated to “George McIntosh Sparks, 
Master Builder of a New Frontier in Education.” The first chapter gives a 
biography of Director Sparks. 

The history of the Atlanta Division is traced from its origin as an Evening 
School of Commerce sponsored by Georgia School of Technology; through 
the period when (called the Georgia Evening College) it was separated from 
Georgia Tech, was united with the Department of General University Ex- 
tension, operated as one of its divisions the Atlanta Junior College, and con- 
ferred the degree of Bachelor of Commercial Science; and through the third 
period (in which it was still operating in 1954) of its functioning as the 
Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia, offering a liberal arts program 
at the three-year level and authorized to confer the additional degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Nursing. 

A detailed description of the work of the school occupies the last two-thirds 
of the book. This is given under the topics: student organizations, library, 
student and faculty publications, student aid, military training, and community 
services. 

Distinctive features of the book are: the separation of the footnotes (the 
writing is well-documented) from the text, the pictures, which are well-chosen 
and clearly reproduced, the prologue and epilogue—the latter being an original 
poem—and the peculiarly apt quotations with which each chapter is introduced. 
Some readers will wish the treatment were less promotional. Some will lose 
themselves in the abundance of details. The most casual reader will enjoy the 
pictures. The student of literature will be intrigued by the quotations with 
which the chapters begin and by the many paragraphs of genuine literary merit. 
The research student will find the book abounding in well-authenticated facts. 
The hurried reader who wants a thumbnail sketch of the development and 
work of the Atlanta Division will find that he can construct one for himself. 


14 New Frontier in Education: The Story of the Atlanta Division, University of 
Georgia. By Bertram Holland Flanders. Atlanta Division, University of Georgia, 1955. 
Copyright by the George M. Sparks Foundation. iii, 169 pp. 
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Bishop of Heard County 


A Review by H. B. TRIMBLE 


Henry Burton Trimble, Dean Emeritus of the School of Theology, is now 
serving as Field Representative of the University in its division of Develop- 
ment and Public Relations. Dora Byron is News Editor in the division of 
Public Relations; although she has had wide journalistic experience, this is 
her first book. James Clyde Adams, B.S.’07, D.D.’51, was chosen by THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER in 1949 as Rural Minister of the Year for Georgia. 


This small volume is a well-told life story of an able man committed to the 
doing of simple things of great importance.1 The subject of the story is a 
product of rural Georgia who has not forgotten the rock from which he was 
hewn or the hole in the pit from which he was digged. To the contrary and 
through choice he has limited his ministerial service mainly to country people, 
culminating in a quarter-century pastorate in Heard County, Georgia. 

The objective of his ministry has been the abundant life for everybody. 
Following the example of Jesus Christ, he has ministered to all phases of 
human need; every area of human life has been his concern. When he went 
to Heard County the churches of all faiths were run down. He led a campaign 
to renovate them all, his own and those of other denominations, and of both 
races. The churches flourished under his leadership. In addition to souls he 
thought of lungs, eyes, throats, teeth, hearts, and the like. Clinics were organ- 
ized and finally a hospital was built. 

Dr. Adams served with superb effectiveness in community life. He organized 
the Boy Scouts and other youth groups, the live-at-home movement, Red Cross 
drives, a cancer society, and a civic club. Whatever pertained to the good of 
the people was of concern to this minister. 

Like God’s better servants, Dr. Adams is unaware of his own significance. 
He is a most interesting personality, with the interest of a cause-centered man, 
who has left self far behind and has become a servant of God and man. 

By simple narrative, interpretative incident, and sympathetic understanding, 
the author has interpreted a good minister who, by the vote of the hearts of 
the people of Heard County, is called “Bishop.” 


"Bishop of Heard County: The Story of J. C. Adams, Georgia Circuit Rider. By Dora 
Byron. Atlanta, Church and Community Institute, 1955. v, 120 pp. $2.25 (paper-bound, 
$1.00). 
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Journal of Public Law 


In 1952 the faculty and students of the Emory University 
Law School began publication of a new review, the 
Journal of Public Law. Published twice a year, each issue 
runs about 250 pages. The paid subscription list includes 
subscribers in forty-three states and eight foreign coun- 
tries. The Journal has been frequently quoted in political 
and legal books and magazines, and by the courts. 

Although a definition of “public law” is hard to agree 
upon, a list of some of the subjects treated during the past 
three years will indicate the scope and purpose of this jour- 
nal, In the first volume there were articles on labor rela- 
tions, international law, free speech, the Sherman Act, 
presidential elections, morality in government, air mail 
subsidies, and the relationship of morals to law. 

Much space is given in the Journal to book reviews, and 
many think that its best writing has been in these reviews. 
As examples, there have been reviews of books on such 
men as Charles Evans Hughes, Hugo Grotius, Jeremy 
Bentham, John Maynard Keynes, and Herbert Hoover, 
and on such subjects as the Roman Empire, the history of 
economic analysis, how Congress makes a law, alcoholic 
beverage control, and conservation of resources. 

It is not surprising that the issues are read not only by 
lawyers but by political scientists, economists, historians, 
and many others. One of the issues has been used as a text- 
book in at least one university. 

The subscription price is $3.00 a year. 
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